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The Library and Adult Education! 


Dr George H. Locke, chief librarian, Public library, Toronto, Ontario 


It was a happy thought to have this 
combined meeting where the singleness 
of aim is emphasized and the differences 
of method are given freedom of action. 
Especially happy is it in my case, for I 
have never ceased to be in active educa- 
tional work even though I transferred my 
energy from the school and college side to 
the library side—and without any loss of 
interest or of ideals. I feel sometimes, 
in these days of emendation of the Scrip- 
tures, like putting a footnote to the verse 
which says that those who do not enter 
by the gate, the recognized entrance, the 
same are thieves and robbers. I feel 
sometimes like widening the gate and 
providing for an examination of ideals 
rather than of technique. 

When coming from school and college 
work, I surveyed the library field. I 
found that it divided itself very well into 
the famous three parts with which we al- 
ways associate ancient Gaul and that 
renowned historian-general, C. Julius 
Caesar. The Reference division is that 
which appeals to the person who would 
pursue some subject beyond the bounda- 
ries of his home or school library. Here 
is the opportunity for growth, develop- 
ment and intellectual pleasure, and no 
scene is more pleasant than a number of 
persons satisfying their intellectual hun- 





1Given at Convocation of the University of the State 
of New York, Albany, October 17. 
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ger or even their intellectual curiosity by 
pursuing some subject, or, indeed, wan- 
dering among shelves and like prospectors 
stumbling upon discoveries which may 
lead to pleasure and profit. 

It is full of interesting possibilities so 
long as we remember that giving infor- 
mation is not its chief end and that learn- 
ing is not merely an accumulation of 
unrelated facts. In these days of “intel- 
ligence tests” degenerated through news- 
paper adaptations, the emphasis is not 
upor the value or importance of the in- 
formation, but more often upon the un- 
usualness or the amount, and thus its 
educational value is lost. 

Then there was the obvious other end 
of the library field, the work with boys 
and girls, so that they, having acquired 
facility in the use of the instruments of 
knowledge by their life in school, might 
have an opportunity to exercise these in- 
struments to advantage. The reading 
ability is to be developed into the reading 
habit. Here again one can get the thrills 
of adventure and of conquest, for in deal- 
ing with the lives of boys and girls one 
has all the excitement and pleasure of 
the unknown. It is a true and legitimate 
speculation in futures. 

May I illustrate the difference of age 
and its demands? A year or so ago when 
speaking to a lad in the Boys and Girls 
House, I asked him if he had been to any 
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of the so-called historical “movies” which 
had been in the city and I mentioned the 
name of one that seemed to me to have 
interest. “Yes,” he said, “but I am fed 
up with the movies.” I asked him why 
this attitude, and he continued by asking 
if I had seen that particular “picture.” 
I replied, “No! I wish I had.” “You 
wouldn’t have liked it, sir,” he said. 
“Why?” “Because right in the middle 
of one of the acts one of the men did 
this.” And then pushing back his sleeve, 
he made the motion one does in looking 
at his wrist watch. A wrist watch in the 
days of Magna Charta or King John! 
I mentioned this to some of my grown-up 
friends who had seen that picture, but no 
one had noticed what had offended him. 
Why? They went to pass the time, to 
enjoy the atmosphere of a play, with the 
full understanding that it was only a play, 
and with modern and perhaps unintelli- 
gent actors. To the boy it was a real 
picture and his historical sense was hurt 
because of the inconsistencies. The whole 
thing was spoiled because he was remind- 
ed by its faults that it was unreal. It is 
that fine, keen sense of what is appropri- 
ate, that simple faith and absorbent in- 
terest, which is so alluring to the work 
amid boys and girls and which makes 
us feel that after all it is the adult, not 
the boy, who really needs “Comic Cuts” 
and who is the devoted follower of 
“Jiggs.” Boys and girls are blamed for 
many of the failings of elders, those who 
had not the advantage of reading, and 
so are suffering from arrested develop- 
ment. 

But there is a third division which lies 
between the Reference and the Boys and 
Girls. This is generally termed the Cir- 
culating or Lending division, a sort of 
“undistributed - middle” as one used to 
hear of in college logic. Here is the part 
where we are told people waste their 
time by reading fiction. This is the idea 


that we hear exploited by those who do 
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not read themselves and therefore won- 
der why anyone else should. This di- 
vision has had to stand the intelligent 
and still greater, the unintelligent criti- 
cism of those who are not interested in 
education. 

But now it is coming into its own. 
Someone discovered adult education and 
America at once founded a society for 
its propagation. Did you ever think of 
how our lives on this continent are taken 
up with societies? We have a thousand 
committees or societies engaged in saving 
us from war, immorality, alcohol, social- 
ism, capitalism, dangerous drugs, obscene 
publications, censorship, too few babies, 
too many babies, divorce, too many bat- 
tleships, not to mention protection, free 
trade, communism, etc. 

But the fact that adults can be educated 
is now new. What becomes of the doc- 
trine advanced in the nineties by Dr John 
Dewey that “Education is the continuous 
reconstruction of experience with a view 
to making the individual a more socialized 
individual through the medium of self- 
control,” and that basic proposition that 
education is not a state but a process! 
We learned it by heart, we quoted it, we 
approved it in conventions and yet we 
were inclined to hold it within the bounds 
of organized education. Like his famous 
saying that there is no education without 
participation, its implications and its pos- 
sibilities remained undeveloped. And 
now, where have they appeared? In a 
country rent asunder by war and revo- 
lution, where the whole political, social 
and economic outlook of a nation is to be 
changed because of a great upheaval, 
where there is a great body of persons 
unable to read or write and hence a prey 
to the unscrupulous ; where, in fact, there 
is a great idea to be put across, as we 
say in modern language, to people who do 
not understand it. In other words, here 
is that great nation, Russia, with an ideal 
of communism as a result of a bloody 
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revolution. That this idea may last and 
not be overthrown by a counter-revolu- 
tion, so many of which are possible in a 
vast country with many nationalities and 
much illiteracy, the government decided 
that the only safe method of providing 
for permanence was to make use of the 
educational agencies of the state, and so 
in all schools the idea of participation in 
education was laid down as a principle 
and is now being worked out in practice. 

But it had a situation—a very danger- 
ous one —that immediately confronted 
them. They could not wait until these 
children who were being educated into 
these ideas should grow up; there might 
be many revolutions and counter-revolu- 
tions in these years. On the other hand, 
they had to face the situation of the vast 
army of illiterate adult persons who 
formed so much of the citizenship of 
Russia. Here was the problem of adult 
education to be solved, not for the sake 
of the individual, but for the sake of the 
.state. It must be done at once, for delays 
would be dangerous. The government 
recognized that to get the idea of com- 
munism to the people they must be able 
to read books, tracts, pamphlets and other 
propaganda which explained what they 
were to believe. Therefore the people 
must be taught to read. For this purpose 
they established village clubs, with dis- 
cussion groups to keep alive the interest, 
and masters to teach the people to read 
the printed matter which was placed at 
once in these clubs, and thus they formed 
the nucleus of a village public library. 

During the past three years a million 
and a half adults have each year learned 
to read, and many to write, in these clubs 
and libraries, and by this time I think 
there will have been established nearly 
10,000 public libraries. — 

This is no mere theory but a carefully 
worked-out plan to accomplish a desired 
end. You and I may differ in the ideal 
to be accomplished, but we cannot fail to 
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admire and to agree with the method by 
which they propose to bring about their 
desired ideal. They believe in the pos- 
sibilities as well as the necessities of adult 
education; they recognize that education 
is not a state but a process, and that it 
does not cease except through lapse of 
life or of opportunity. 

Here are two of the great principles 
enunciated by Dr Dewey and exempli- 
fied in the concrete by the Russian Soviet. 
But where does it apply to our situation 
on this continent? We are living in a 
democracy—at least that is the name of 
the government. We are dependent for 
direction upon the intelligence of our 
citizens. That intelligence is exhibited in 
government by the vote of the individual 
in municipal, in state and federal poli- 
tics. Each census reveals the fact that 
we have still so many illiterates that it 
is quite possible that they equal in num- 
ber the votes which separate contending 
parties and thus become determining fac- 
tors. And this does not take into ac- 
count the vast number of persons who 
are not illiterate, but are unintelligent in 
that they follow blindly and without the 
exercise of judgment, the leadership of 
those who would corrupt justice and en- 
danger the public safety. 

The fact that education is a process, 
and not a state, that it is possible to ac- 
quire as long as one lives, and that it is not 
only possible but easily obtainable in early 
manhood, coupled with the fact that we 
are living under a form of government 
that is dependent upon the intelligence 
of the individual, has enlisted us as edu- 
cational men and women in the work of 
making it possible that no one in this 
country should be handicapped by his 
geographical location so that he cannot 
have access to books, 

That is the first of our quests—that 
anyone who desires to read may find 
something worth while to read. That is 
a great work and the survey undertaken 
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by the American Library Association has 
revealed pockets, as it were, of people 
isolated from the privileges of books and 
hence from the opportunities of passing 
an intelligent judgment on the questions 
of the day. It is among these people 
that we find the desire for books so great 
that they make great sacrifices to satisfy 
that desire. 

In these days of political and social 
unrest, there is more necessity for a dif- 
fusion of knowledge than at any other 
time in the history of the world. The 
propaganda of the printed word and of 
the radio does not belong to one party 
alone, and therefore the citizen ought to 
be able to get hold of material that would 
enable him to form a judgment and not 
be merely a registering instrument. An 
interpretation of current history is a 
necessary basis for any rational political 
activity. 

Another of the quests, another of the 
problems of promoting national intelli- 
gence, is concerned with getting the 
people to desire to read books. It is a 
poor book which does not need an inter- 
preter. We have to be introduced to 
books as to persons. All books, like per- 
sons, are not congenial to one. There- 
fore the American Library Association 
took on the role of introducer, and in a 
series of tracts or pamphlets called Read- 
ing with a Purpose, for want of a better 
name, they suggested books which author- 
ities on the subject had found to be in- 
teresting and instructive. 

And now, on the other hand, what does 
adult education mean to the individual 
library, or librarian, or teacher? It means 
to me that I shall take advantage of every 
organization of a social nature in my com- 
munity to have them realize, in the first 
place, the necessity and pleasure of knowl- 
edge of what is going on in the world, 
and in the second place, that there is an 
institution which has resources at its dis- 
posal which can give that knowledge and 
that pleasure. I have found that it is 


not books or reading in the abstract that 
engage people’s interests but rather, say, 
the best work of fiction on the War, the 
most thrilling and interesting of modern 
biographies, the most subtle and _intelli- 
gent of modern mystery stories, the best 
one-volume history say, of England or of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

The heathen, so far as reading and in- 
telligence are concerned, are not in the 
rural parts, but are within sometimes a 
stone’s throw of our libraries in our 
towns and cities. Here is where the or- 
ganization must be done, and I am ready 
to believe that it bears the same relation 
to work in the country that home mis- 
sions bear to foreign—no glamour, no 
triumphant departure and still more tri- 
umphant return, but downright hard work 
amid less colourful surroundings. 

But we may say that adult education 
is no new thing, that some of us in uni- 
versity extension classes, in educational 
associations, in art and technical classes, 
in clubs and drama leagues, have been - 
doing some of this work for years. Yes, 
that is so and now we are simply urging 
that all of these things be done—and 
more—in a nation-wide movement to give 
every one who desires it an opportunity 
to make his life happier and more use- 
ful to himself and to his town, his state 
and his nation. The leaders in our na- 
tions have come from the village and 
rural districts, and we shall always need 
such leaders unspoiled by the over-organi- 
zation and mechanization of modern city 
life. They are the ones we must first 
reach, if we are to get the inspiration for 
the movement. I have a picture of just 
such a person in a poem by a poet whose 
name was unknown to me. 

At work on inland farms he must have 
dreamed . 

In restless youth of sailing ships that came 

With lifted prows where still the wonder 


gleamed 
From seas and ports he loved but could not 


name. 
In him was some old trace of blood that knew 
The lift of sails and thrill of blowing spray, 
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But land had held him and the harvest grew 
And he had never dared to go away. 

Too old at last for work, his knotted hands 
Have turned to dreams his youth saw shining 


y 
And at a window facing pruirie lands 
He sees the cloud ships billowed down the sky 
Each day he sits there till the light must fail 
To build his little ships that never sail. 
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And it is not only to. youth but to a 
man such as he who had dreamed dreams, 
but never realized them, that I would 
bring the stories of Treasure Island, 
Moby Dick, The Cruise of the Cachalot, 
Captain Jim and the Tales Around the 
Galley Fire. 





The Collegiate Public Library Patron: Pest or Guest?’ 
Adeline Cooke, Public library, Seattle, Washington 


Perhaps the title would be better if it 
read: “The College Student in the Public 
Library: Pest or Guest?” We find it hard 
to brand him as a pest since many of the 
students are delightful patrons and we 
would be lonesome indeed without them. 
They are intelligent workers and not un- 
grateful for the interest and time we have 
spent assembling their material. One boy 
said to me fervently, “If I get an A on 
this paper, I’ll send you a box of cigars 
or something.” But I guess he didn’t 
make the grade. 

Yet if we grant the college student is 
more guest than pest, that does not solve 
the problems arising with his peculiar use 
of library resources. Furthermore there 
are occasions when he seems, not a guest 
attended with problems, but a pest to any 
library that is endeavoring to give ade- 
quate service to its patrons. The griev- 
ances that we feel in connection with stu- 
dent use of the library arise, partly from 
the mere fact that the student is present 
making demands, but partly, too, from the 
kind of use he makes of the resources 
which the library puts at his disposal. 

There is a certain type of student who 
comes to the public library because he 
wants service that he can not expect from 
the university library. He seems to ex- 
pect articles all prepared on his particu- 
lar research subject, or failing to get 
those he wishes his material all assem- 


1Given at College and Reference section, A. L. A. 
meeting, Los Angeles, June 25, 1930. 


bled. He will call later for the references, 
he explains, as he hurries away. Then fol- 
lows a period in which books are monopo- 
lized with no thought of the citizen pa- 
tron, and the question comes to our mind 
whom should we serve first? The student 
may feel he has an excuse for his depend- 
ence. He sees us looking up references 
for patrons or helping them at the card 
catalog, for it is public library policy to 
do as much as possible for the people, and 
he may feel he is entitled to the same 
consideration. Apparently he fails to 
realize that these older people have had 
no training in the use of a card catalog, 
and so feel helpless before a battery of 
trays. We try to come to the aid of any- 
one who seems unable to get what he 
wants from the card catalogs for they are 
puzzling at times even to the long initi- 
ated, but we do expect the student to 
know how to begin finding his material. 

Of course there are any number of stu- 
dents who come in knowing what they 
want. They pass my desk, call slips in 
hand, with a don’t-help-me air and search 
the shelves for their books. Occasionally 
they inquire at the desk when they fail to 
find their book, but too often they as- 
sume we do not have it and go away un- 
satisfied. Here, again, is one of the prob- 
lems confronting us. Pressure of busi- 
ness has shown us that it is advantageous 
to arrange our collection for the conveni- 
ence of the staff rather than the public. 
We have the most used books close at 
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hand, those we have to protect from theft 
in cupboards, or in the workroom, a lim- 
ited number on the shelves in the room 
and many more in the closed stack. By 
this method we can give more rapid serv- 
ice to the public, but it also means that 
enough books are out of numerical order 
to make it impossible to expect students 
to help themselves. I think students feel 
a little disappointed when they find they 
cannot practice what they have learned in 
library instruction classes about finding 
books, and for this reason, I wonder if 
it is wise to try to teach them to do more 
than read intelligently the card catalogs 
and the periodical indexes. This much 
would take a student a long step forward 
in getting his material in any library. 

It seems impossible to get an arrange- 
ment efficient for both public and college 
patron. We cannot have our magazine 
files on the open shelves and stack per- 
mits are not granted. So here again we 
feel the pressure of student requests 
when they hand in long lists of period- 
icals they wish to consult. Truck loads 
of magazines are brought out. When the 
term-paper fever is at its height, Sun- 
day afternoon in the public library when 
the university doors are closed, is a time 
of real manual labor for the pages. On 
the face of it, the requests for magazines 
seem legitimate, but frequently the stu- 
dents want to see the volumes just long 
enough to verify references in their bibli- 
ographies. It often takes longer for the 
page to bring out the volumes than for the 
student to use them. The demand seems 
to arise because the instructors assign 
first the bibliography and later the paper 
to be written. Through no fault of the 
student a demand on public service is 
made which is hard to meet, and service 
is slowed up among all the patrons. Often 
the students apologize for asking for so 
many volumes and offer to help the pages 
—but so many times they sit and are 
served. With carefully planned research 


work, it is often needless for people to see 
so many volumes. They tell me of a man 
who was using the Edinburgh Review one 
summer, examining each one of the 250 
volumes. One day during a rush period 
he asked for another consignment of 
books so the assistant suggested that he 
would save time by helping the page bring 
them in. He did it but he changed his 
method of research so that he no longer 
had to ask for so many volumes. 

Not infrequently students bring us in- 
complete references. This may be the 
fault of the instructor whose abbrevia- 
tions suggest that he assumes we are as 
familiar as he is with the literature of his 
subject. Quite as often the students are 
vague about what they want. The assign- 
ment meant little to them and now they 
are gratefully passing it on to us that 
we may give it meaning. One boy hesi- 
tated and stammered and finally admitted 
that what he wanted was something to 
help him write a theme on “The mistakes 
I made in high school.” 

Quite naturally the question may arise 
as to whether we do not have similar 
troubles with our other patrons. And the 
answer can only be yes, or worse, yet I 
can hardly believe that fact requires us 
to treat the student as guest to the extent 
of solving problems, interpreting refer- 
ences, and giving service he knows he 
could never have at the university library. 
We are getting in so many cases the stu- 
dents who cannot find their own material 
and so they come to us. Somehow they 
learn we assemble material for people 
with pages marked and they plan to avail 
themselves of that service. The request 
may be telephoned in, couched in terms 
of a club paper, or the parents sent in to 
get the information. If they felt the re- 
quests were legitimate, the disguise would 
be unnecessary. 

We hear a good many complaints be- 
cause the students monopolize certain 
books—some for recreational reading and 
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some for study. Our circulation depart- 
ment has a good-natured habit of putting 
aside for people books which they ask for 
by telephone. Some of the students make 
good use of this practice and the speedi- 
est ones get the books. They rush out of 
class when there has been an assignment 
and telephone us to hold certain books 
for them. Then they rush down and take 
out as many of the best ones as they are 
allowed on their card, leaving little for 
the others. Perhaps soon after this the 
professor, or some student, thoughtfully 
tells us that a whole class will need this 
material, but by this time it is too late for 
the best books are already gone. 

We would like to be able to keep text- 
books on hand for they frequently cover 
exactly the subject we want in the way 
we want it, but we can’t have textbooks 
on our shelves at all. They disappear in 
no time and if the students are not to 
blame, who is? The college librarians 
will probably say that they do not buy 
textbooks either for the same reason. Nor 
do students confine themselves to text- 
books but appropriate anything they feel 
they need. They often think they will 
return the books at the end of the sem- 
ester, but when the time comes they are 
busy or they are afraid to. I remember 
one June when two seniors came in and 
while the boy engaged us in conversation 
at the desk, the girl quietly wandered over 
to a shelf and put in a book. We found 
it was the Browning cyclopedia which 
had been missing for months. In the 
college library we expected to get back 
a lot of lost books in the spring when 
the houses were being cleaned up, but 
the public library is not so fortunate un- 
less the college authorities will send on 
the books they find which are ours. 

More destructive still is their habit of 
extracting pages from a book or pictures 
from a page, no matter what its value. 
The excuse most often given for taking 
pages is that the library will not lend the 
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book and rather than copy notes in long- 
hand to be done over at home on the type- 
writer, the student simply cuts out the 
part he needs and takes it home. I have 
always believed that a typewriter for pub- 
lic use would pay for itself in the saving 
on expensive books, and I was very much 
pleased when I came to Seattle to find 
that they had provided two typewriters 
for just such use. Many students have 
portable typewriters and if libraries 
would provide a place where these could 
be used, this too would be a great con- 
venience to the students and a saving in 
books to the library. 

Another excuse for mutilation is the 
suggestion so often made by teachers that 
notebooks would look better if there were 
pictures to illustrate the text. They do 
not seem to realize that students are not 
living at home and have practically no 
resources for cutting pictures. In this 
day of smaller living quarters, even grade 
children do not have the ‘piles of maga- 
zines in the attic that the teachers had 
when they went to school. It isn’t always 
the fault of the instructor for sometimes 
the student will have the brilliant idea of 
illustrating his notebooks in order to give 
the appearance of industry. I think this 
was the case at the State College of 
Washington when we found a student 
had cut a picture from a bulletin of the 
geological survey which cannot be re- 
placed because it is out of print. Some- 
one has suggested this pictorial habit is 
a hangover from high school days when 
teachers with more enthusiasm than judg- 
ment carry out the ideas gleaned in edu- 
cation. It might not be amiss then if 
college instructors reminded students that 
all work passed in must be their own. 

But presupposing that every book is 
guarded against mutilation and theft, 
there still remains the serious problem of 
excessive wear from regular use. This is 
especially true of bound periodicals. We 
expect an increasing use of the period- 
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icals for people are coming to realize 
that much of the best material is to be 
had in the magazines. The increased 
general use forces us to be accurately ob- 
servant as to where the excessive use 
comes from. There is an engineering 
professor who annually asks his students 
to go through the file of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, volume by 
volume, to find all the material on their 
own individual subjects. The boys come 
in and announce cheerfully that we will 
see them often from now on. Their pre- 
diction never fails for it takes them weeks 
of steady work to get what they need. 
The assignment is reasonable and of real 
value to the student, but one set of the 
magazine in the university is not sufficient 
for the whole class. Meanwhile we watch 
with growing concern the wear our maga- 
zines are showing. The ideal solution 
would be to have another set in reserve, 
but it is expensive and our citizen-patron 
demand does not warrant diverting money 
from other much needed reference books. 

But class use of a volume does not 
work the havoc arising from class use of 
one article in a bound volume, for the 
field is broad but not intensive in the 
former, while it is decidedly intensive in 
the latter and in a short time means death 
to that volume. If there is an available 
photostat machine, copies of the article 
may be made easily and a serious prob- 
lem solved with the added convenience 
to the students of their having several 
copies for use. The expense of sending 
the work to a commercial house if the 
library has no machine may seem great, 
yet in the long run, it amounts to an 
economy in preventing wear on a book or 
possible loss. But even with this as a 
solution there comes the question of why 
it should be left to the public library to 
solve the problem of adequate use. Not 
always does a university library give un- 
reserved use of the resources it has. 
There may be valuable collections which 


only a few may be granted the privilege 
of perusing; the majority come to the 
public library for references and because 
it must serve the public, the library has 
no protection. 

It may be the professors knowing the 
assignments are in their own library fail 
to realize how many students rely on our 
resources. Here are opportunities for 
codperation between library and faculty 
if it could be secured. Professors feel no 
obligation toward us at the public library 
and are slow to appreciate that it would 
be to their advantage to work with us. A 
day’s notice would give us time to pre- 
pare photostatic copies, but our knowl- 
edge of the assignment comes when we 
feel it through the requests. With sev- 
eral assistants at the desk it may be some 
little time before we recognize a repeated 
call. The pages are more apt to recog- 
nize it. Indeed, if we are informed in 
time to prepare for demand, it is because 
our pages coming from the university tell 
us of the assignments. Whenever the 
demand promises to be great, we reserve 
the book, putting in it a pocket and a card 
so we can have the signatures of users. 

Such, then, are the real problems which 
come to us with use of the library by un- 
dergraduates. Strangely enough, I feel 
our worst pests, however, are to be found 
among those working for their master’s 
degree. They are a little older than the 
undergraduates, a little more conscious of 
their own importance and the peculiar 
merit of their work. But with it all they 
are quite as inefficient as the younger stu- 
dent and with less excuse—their citations 
are incorrect; they are vague about what 
they want for material. While we strug- 
gle with their inadequacies, they stand 
by, patiently enduring our slowness, in a 
gently superior manner! This spring, 
there was a middle-aged woman who cer- 
tainly made use of the reference depart- 
ment. We came to expect several calls 
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from her daily. One time she telephoned 
for three magazine articles and asked us 
to see if there was a reference in any one 
of them to 50,000 people viewing an ex- 
hibit in London... Later that same after- 
noon she asked for some other articles 
and wanted to know in which one ap- 
peared the fact that a first edition had 
sold for $3,500. When we asked her if 
she would come to the library to verify 
her references, she said she was all tired 
out, her thesis was due that night, and 
wouldn’t we please ‘look up these last 
few points for her? During the last two 
afternoons before her thesis was handed 
in she practically monopolized the time 
of one assistant. 

The university extension students ex- 
pect a great deal of service and we are 
very glad to give it to them. They are 
our own library patrons, usually carrying 
full-time jobs and doing some university 
work in the evening. A good share of 
them are taxpayers, all of them are citi- 
zens and they seldom have any connec- 

* * * 


1The title of the present discussion is 
admittedly a clever one, but, like all 
clever things, it may not be sufficiently 
thorough. At any rate, it rouses in me 
some latent feeling of sympathy for the 
college student and leads me to ask 
whether he really must be either a “pest” 
or a “guest.” Both words have connota- 
tions which do not seem to strike quite 
the right note, and, with your indul- 
gence, I should like to say a word or two 
on behalf of the college student who is 
energetic enough to use a public library. 

In trying to decide whether the col- 
legiate public library patron is a pest or 
something better, we may look at him in 
two rather different ways. First, we 
may survey him with a cold and calcu- 
lating eye and attempt to appraise his 
legal rights, so far as the public library 
is concerned. Even here, we may find 
something to say on his behalf. 


1Discussion by C. B. Joeckel, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


tion with the campus for their classes 
are held downtown. These extension 
students as a class are very pleasant to 
deal with, 

It would seem, then, that the student 
is indeed a problem to us in the library, 
but there are too many factors entering 
to make possible a very satisfactory solu- 
tion. On the one hand, there is the feel- 
ing among some of us that since the pub- 
lic library is supported by city taxes, stu- 
dents of the state university or privately 
endowed schools have no real claim on 
our resources or services. On the other 
hand, we find that about half of the stu- 
dents enrolled at the University of Wash- 
ington are residents of Seattle, or the 
near vicinity, and are therefore entitled 
to what service we can give them. 
Furthermore, we ought to remember that 
students are potential users of public 
libraries, future influential citizens and 
that it is a wise policy to keep the ad- 
vantages of public library service before 
them. 

* * * 

In determining the right of an indi- 
vidual to register as a borrower, the 
public library customarily applies first 
the test of legal residence. The catego- 
ries here are fairly obvious, but for the 
sake of clearness let us attempt to apply 
them to the college student. 

First, we have the student whose fam- 
ily are residents of the town or city in 
which the college is located. Such indi- 
viduals are very definitely legal residents 
of the community and are entitled to 
exactly the same kind of library service 
as any other resident. In a metropolitan 
community like Seattle or Los Angeles 
or Minneapolis or New York, this group 
is usually the largest among the student 
population. 

Next we have the student whose home 
is where he hangs his hat. Every great 
university has a goodly number of his 
kind. He is usually ‘‘on his own” finan- 
cially, and as soon as possible he claims 
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the city where his college is located as 
his home, often because by so doing he 
saves money in the fees he is required to 
pay. The students in this group are en- 
titled to public library service because 
they are permanent residents of the city. 

Even the “non-resident tax-payer” 
group. which common public library 
practice accords full privileges, is rep- 
resented among students. It does not 
seem unreasonable to claim that the 
members of fraternities or sororities 
which own their own houses fall into 
this category. 

As far as the three foregoing groups 
are concerned, there seems to be little 
argument. If they want public library 
service, they are clearly entitled to it. 
There are, however, two other classes 
who have not the same legal rights. 
First of these is the commuting group— 
students who live in a neighboring city 
or town and make daily trips to the 
place where the university is located. 
There are hundreds of such students at 
the University of California, for in- 
stance, where most of them reside in 
San Francisco or Oakland. These com- 
muting students are certainly not legal 
residents and hence are not ordinarily 
entitled to register as library borrowers. 

Finally, we have the group which in a 
college town of small or medium size is 
by far the largest. This group is com- 
posed of those whose legal domicile is 
in some other place, but who come to the 
university town to live during the period 
of their college careers. Under the rules 
of most public libraries, such students 
are considered as temporary residents, 
entitled to register as borrowers only on 
payment of a fee or on making a deposit 
as a guarantee of good behavior. 

If the foregoing summary is accurate, 
it would seem that a very considerable 
portion of the student population is 
actually fully entitled to public library 
service. Sticking to the letter of the law, 
the public librarian, as a hard headed 


municipal official, will say that those 
students who cannot claim permanent 
legal residence in the city, or who do not 
pay taxes, cannot be given the privileges 
of free library registration. 

But, after all, is this more or less un- 
fortunate group so very different from 
the rest of their fellow students? They 
spend at least nine months a year for 
four years in the community. Any mer- 
chant or any landlady will tell you that 
they constitute the economic backbone 
of the town. Their bank balances may 
not be large, but I iotice that local 
banks compete rather actively for their 
accounts. 

And as for the university or college 
as a whole, what it adds to any city, 
large or small! Its buildings and 
grounds are show-places to which the li- 
brarian, along with other citizens, points 
with pride to out-of-town visitors. Its 
faculty constitute a leavening group in 
the intellectual life of the community. 
All in all, the college is an important 
asset, material and spiritual, to the city 
in which it is located. 

Why not, then, treat its students as 
“guests”? And if they are to be guests, 
why make them “paying guests”? The 
question of library privileges for stu- 
dents is, after all, only one part of a 
much larger whole, the general relations 
of the city to the college, and it seems to 
me most fortunate when a municipal 
library is able to extend service fully to 
such of the college public as care to 
use it. 

But is this not a dangerous ideal? 
Will not such open-handed liberality 
bring untold tribulation upon the public 
library? Of course, it depends primarily 
on the size and strength of the public 
library. In a large municipal library, 
with many books and many branches, 
such a policy may be perfectly feasible. 
In a small city, such as Ann Arbor, for 
instance, the public library may feel that 
unrestricted student use would be im- 
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possible. As a concrete example, we may 
cite the case of Berkeley, where the 
public library grants library privileges to 
all university students living in the city, 
whether permanent residents or not. A 
rather careful estimate made a few years 
ago showed that about 3,000 university 
students out of a total of 10,000 actually 
registered as library borrowers. This 
was a little over ten per cent of the total 
registration of the library at that time. 
Of these 3,000 student registrants, per- 
haps 1,000 could be classed as permanent 
residents of Berkeley. Many of them 
were Berkeley boys and girls who had 
been accustomed to using the Berkeley 
public library long before they became 
university students. Many of the others 
took out library cards merely to draw a 
single much-needed book. On the whole, 
the public library seemed able to be gen- 
erous to students without undue detri- 
ment to its service to its regular clientele. 

Perhaps I have been too enthusiastic, 
for, after all, there is a negative side to 
the story. The public library cannot un- 
dertake to do a large part of the univer- 
sity library’s job. Among the things it 
definitely can not do may be mentioned 
at least two. First, it can not provide 
study-hall space for university students 
who find it convenient to study their 
own textbooks in the reading rooms. 
The New York public library has been 
forced to deal vigorously with this prob- 
lem in recent years. 

Again, the public library can not un- 
dertake to duplicate books for required 
reading in university courses, nor can it 
set aside reserve shelves for books 
needed by college students. All that is 
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definitely the concern of the university 
library. Incidentally, the public library 
must be very vigilant if it is to prevent 
serious loss of titles of the “reserved 
book” type from its collection. It is 
sheer folly to allow a copy of Ogg’s 
Governments and parties of Europe to 
remain on open shelves in a public li- 
brary when hundreds of university stu- 
dents are clamoring for it only a short 
distance away. About the only thing the 
public library can do is to put the book 
under lock and key and loan it in the 
regular way to the first-comer. Similar- 
ly, as Miss Cooke points out, the public 
library must protect its sets of bound 
periodicals. 

On the other hand, the public library 
can, and usually does, provide the stu- 
dent patron with many readable books 
which the university or college library 
does not find it possible or desirable to 
purchase. It can, and usually does, buy 
such books far more promptly than its 
more slow-moving neighbor. The college 
student who is concerned about subjects 
not directly connected with his college 
course will find much to interest him in 
the public library. 

Why not, then, treat the college stu- 
dent as a resident of the city during his 
college days and give him such service 
as he seems naturally to desire? If both 
libraries concerned stick to their respec- 
tive fields, it seems to me that the old 
law of supply and demand will operate, 
and the generous public library will not 
be unduly disturbed by its student pa- 
trons. Incidentally, it will be doing its 
part in making the relations between 
town and gown more cordial. 





The Public and the Librarian 


Time was, and not so long ago, when 
printed current information in regard 
to libraries and librarianship was al- 
most entirely confined to the two chief 
periodicals of the profession; and as 
those periodicals in most libraries are 


kept either “behind the scenes” or in 
inconspicuous places, the attention and 
interest of the public were rarely 
aroused to the point of actually read- 
ing one of the many articles written, 
usually by librarians themselves. How- 
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ever, within the last few years, since 
libraries came to be classed as educa- 
tional institutions, the various school 
journals have sometimes included ma- 
terial on those phases of library work 
directly connected with the schools. In 
later years, the popularizing, or per- 
haps I should say the humanizing, of 
the public library and its administra- 
tors has been given great assistance 
thru the pages of some of the higher 
class periodicals more often seen and 
read by the public. 

When I first became a patron of a 
public library I often heard the remark, 
now grown ridiculous in its very in- 
consistency, that library work was 
“such an easy, delightful occupation, 
affording excellent opportunities for 
reading.” A lady’s job—almost as 
much as housework, indeed. And the 
increase in the number of men enter- 
ing the profession has not, sad to tell, 
very materially modified this idea of 
the work; for, again sad to tell, the ma- 
jority of the men in our libraries are 
variations from the strictly masculine 
type. A mathematical student at the 
university, while doing some multi- 
graph work for me, once made the 
sweeping remark that “all librarians 
are crazy!” When I warned him that 
he was including himself in that cate- 
gory, he had the grace and tact to say 
that, so long as he was connected with 
the profession, he was willing to as- 
sume his share of the responsibility 
for any opprobrium attached to it. 

And yet I believe that this perfectly 
normal young student was voicing not 
only his own opinion, but that of a 
great majority of the public, when he 
said that all librarians are crazy. That 
some of them are so, is beyond ques- 
tion. There is the librarian who makes 
her reading room a veritable despotic 
monarchy, into which entrance is a spe- 
cial privilege, and within which you 
have forced upon you such discomforts 
as poor light, lack of heat, and exces- 
sive drafts; loud talking, or its equally 
annoying opposite—deathly _ silence 
broken by ghostly whispers. There is 
the attendant who giggles with men 
at the desk, wears her evening clothes 


to work, or spends much time before 
the mirror in the dressing-room, while 
her patrons wait impatiently at the 
desk for service. The stolid, morbid 
type, whose faces would curdle milk, 
are common enough, too. They go 
about their work as if by compulsion, 
never anticipate the wants of their 
patrons, consistently do nothing except 
as requests are made, and then do it 
with a very ill grace. 

The average member of the public 
has doubtless encountered all these, 
whether or not he has been conscious 
of it, or has classified them just this 
way in his own mind; and the fact that 
he has met them and found the un- 
pleasant predominating in their person- 
alities, leads him to the very pardon- 
able conclusion reached by my young 
friend of the university. He pays in- 
directly for courteous service, and when 
this is not forthcoming, he rarely stops 
to consider that the woman who has 
given him this false idea of the profes- 
sion as a whole may have taken refuge, 
so to speak, in library work many years 
ago. But however much soul-deep sor- 
rows or joys may have affected one, 
it remains a part of the social obliga- 
tions to one’s fellow-beings, silently to 
acknowledge that they also may have 
lived deeply, and have fully as much 
reason for unpleasant conduct as our- 
selves. 

Most sane-minded persons agree 
that any reading community has a right 
to demand in its library assistants men 
and women who are as nearly normal 
as possible, physically and mentally. 
If good health and suitable attire are 
considered requisites in department 
stores, offices, schools and other places 
where employees meet the public, why 
should not the same requirements be 
made of library attendants? In stop- 
ping for a few months at various towns 
and cities of our great country I have 
made it a point to study the personnel 
of the staff at the public ‘library. In 
one city library, I found the woman in 
charge uneducated, untrained, holding 
her position thru political influence, 
and spending a large part of her time 
in cutting up the backs of old envelopes 
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for scratch slips! Another librarian I 
knew wore a great mop of stringy yel- 
low hair, invariably spilling off over 
one ear, and as she walked the streets, 
she perpetually twirled a bead bag on 
a long cord. Another was always in a 
hurry—rushed to her meals, rushed to 
work, tumbled home, pell mell, losing 
time and energy at every turn with her 
undignified haste. In the course of 
time, one was led to question the neces- 
sity for all this haste, for many were 
agreed that it required a searchlight to 
discover what she had accomplished by 
it. Some quotations from Austen 
Riggs’ book, Just nerves, might come 
in in good place here: 

Don’t drive your tacks with a sledge- 
hammer. Find out how easily you can do 
things well, and take pride in such skill. 

Do not accept hurry as a necessary part 
of modern life. If hurry in any given case 
becomes necessary, it is so solely because 
there has been a direful lack of plan, or be- 
cause tardiness and procrastination have 
spoiled the plan; or lastly, because one has 
tried to crowd two or more things into the 
temporal space of one. Quality of work, 
not quantity, spells success, and quality is 
destroyed by hurry. 

This fussy, noisy type I find very 
common among librarians, and it is not 
strange that the average patron of a 
library will avoid it for the calm, dig- 
nified, steady assistant, if such a one 
is to be found. If the library is to be 
classed as an educational institution, 
those in its charge should at least carry 
out the idea, both in good taste in 
clothing and in their conduct toward 
the public. Furthermore, if the read- 
ing public demand these and _ the 
equally important qualifications of edu- 
cational background, it is encumbent 
upon them to observe the ordinary 
amenities of polite society, remember- 
ing that however much they may think 
they know, the librarian either kncws 
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more or can put her hand upon the 
necessary knowledge. If the library 
schools of the country are taking in 
abnormal men, defunct women, and 
young girls who know not what they 
do, and are turning out, with the chaff, 
persons capable of serving the public 
in a dignified and efficient manner, they 
are entitled to as much support and 
good will as are other educational in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and their 
graduates to the same regard as others 
of equal training. 

Looking at the library from the 
standpoint of an educational institu- 
tion, I am convinced that it is only a 
question of a short time until men and 
women trained into the profession will 
be given the same sort of recognition 
in a public way as is now being given 
to professors in colleges and univer- 
sities ; and perhaps there may be estab- 
lished a pension fund for those who 
have devoted the best years of their 
lives to this special line of work. In 
the meantime, the reading public may 
do much to make the life of the libra- 
rian less strenuous, and in doing so, 
they will find that she is much more 
human than they thot. Remembering 
that, while most people are meeting 
and dealing with one, two or three 
kinds of personalities, she must meet 
and conciliate hundreds in a single day ; 
remembering that most of us have edu- 
cated and prepared ourselves for one 
particular kind of work, while she has 
been obliged to perfect herself in a 
dozen different ways; and remember- 
ing, above all, that her work means a 
constant giving out of nervous energy 
and cheerful rendition of service, the 
reading public can do no less than 
recognize this service by courtesy and 
cooperation. 

BerTHA F,. BLACKBURN 
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Letters—Information and Discussion 


Information Wanted 

LIBRARIES : 

Have any of the libraries duplicates of : 

Harper's Magazine: Issues after June 
1924 to complete “Julie Cane.” 

Scribners: May—August, 1924, and is- 
sues after June, 1926 to complete “The 
Silver Spoon.” 

RutH Lee Briscoe 

University of Maryland Librarian 
Baltimore, Md. 





The Library of Congress has sent out 
an appeal for codperation to the libraries 
for the Union Catalog of the Library of 
Congress (Project “B”) in the follow- 
ing limited ways: 1) Shortest title 
standard cards of its most unusual books; 
2) Full title master cards of unusual 
books currently cataloged by the library, 
with printed or otherwise mechanically 
reproduced cards. 

Definite directions as to what is needed 
and the type of contributions solicited are 
set out at length. The appeal is signed 
by Ernest Kletsch, curator of Union cata- 
logs, and Ernest Cushing Richardson, 
consultant in Bibliography. 





How Do They Overcome Library 
Troubles? 
Editor of LrBrarigs: 

I wish there were some way by which 
one of your troubled readers could get 
across to your contributors, especially 
those who have already read their stories 
to groups of librarians, that a lack is felt 
sometimes when we read of their troubles 
and joys. 

Most library experiences are in a way 
the “fate of all” those engaged in library 
service. One reads a paper (and the en- 
terprising editors print it) in which the 
reader or writer sets forth his experiences 
of one kind or another—mostly sad ex- 
periences—without, some of us think, 
completing his story. He doesn’t tell us 
what to do in similar circumstances! He 


doesn’t tell us what he did. Is it because 
he does not know a remedy? Is it because 
these things about which we talk so much, 
and we write so much, and of which we 
read so much are fixed results from im- 
movable causes? 

It is a great pleasure to read the in- 
spiring analyses from many angles of 
various situations in the world of letters, 
and one doesn’t care to hear advice about 
how to apply these inspirational talks. But 
when it comes to a recital of experiences, 
particularly the difficulties that are the 
common heritage of those dealing with 
them, why do they not tell us how they 
overcame the troubles or what effective 
means they used in dealing with them? 

You have a chance to give some help 
here. I hope you will do it! 

Paciric Coast 





What to Bring 


A cheery smile, 

a quart of tact; 

A knowledge of 

Most every fact. 

An ocean of patience 

And a sense of humor, 

It makes a reader 

Know you sooner. 

Enough of poise 

To meet every occasion; 

A love of people 

Regardless of station. 

A dozen languages— 

More or less. 

A dash of color 

In your dress. 

A friendly manner, 

It helps a lot 

When patients are tired 

And the day is hot. 

A sympathetic ear 

For all operations 

While diverting the mind 

To bright contemplations. 

Then learn your books 

From cover to cover, 

And maybe you'll do— 

Or they’ll get another! 
(From itoraey service for sick and shut-ins, by 


Marian Cable, Head of Hospital department, Public 
library, Youngstown, Ohio.) 





A memorial library to Columbus is 
proposed in the form of a San Domingo 
library. 
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The Passing Years 
To the Editor: 

Owing to the rebuilding of the east 
side of Trafalgar Square for the new 
premises of the South African Govern- 
ment, we are removing our offices on and 
after October 20 to New Ruskin House, 
28-30 Little Russell Street, W. C. 1 (the 
new building of Messrs. Allen & Unwin 
in the rear of their present offices in 
Museum Street) and I venture to think 
some particulars of our long connection 
with Trafalgar Square may be of inter- 
est to your readers especially as hence- 
forth the Square will be entirely occu- 
pied by public buildings. 

This business was founded by Mr 
B. F. Stevens in 1864, and when I joined 
the staff in 1872 we were at 17 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden (now the publish- 
ing offices of Messrs. Pearson). In 1875 
Mr Stevens took over from his elder 
brother Mr Henry Stevens, the lease of 
his rooms in this building which he had 
occupied for some years previously, so 
that the address has been connected with 
the Stevens family for some 70 years, 
and we ourselves have occupied our 
premises for 55 years, during which time 
many famous books and collections have 
passed through our hands to the collec- 
tors, universities, and public libraries of 
America. 

To one who has spent 58 years in the 
trade, this change brings back memories 
of members of the trade whose names 
have passed from the recollection of 
many of the present generation, such as 
H. G. Bohn, F. S. Ellis, Rowsell, Stibbs, 
Nattali, Pickering and others who were 
well known to me in my young days. 
Mr Stevens, in addition to his literary 
associations, held the post of United 
States Dispatch Agent so that these of- 
fices have been the Mecca of many notable 
American visitors such as James Russell 
Lowell, Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Henry 
M. Stanley, John Hay, Joseph H. Choate, 


Admiral Dewey, of all of whom I have 
vivid recollections. ‘No. 4” has become 
almost a household expression in Amer- 
ican library and literary circles, and I am 
sure that our numerous American friends 
(not to mention our English ones) will 
regret our enforced removal, but in our 
new quarters we shall be within a few 
yards of the British Museum, and we 
look forward to a continuance of the 
pleasant relations we have always had 
with our friends on both sides of: the 
Atlantic. 
B. F. Stevens & Brown, Ltd. 
Henry J. Brown 
Managing Director 





Union List of Periodicals 


The special libraries of New York have 
been working toward a Union List of 
Periodicals for some years. Ruth Savord, 
librarian of the Council of Foreign Rela- 
tions, started the project several years 
ago. She did a great deal of work in 
compiling the lists as submitted by 75 of 
the special libraries in the city who are 
cooperating. 

Miss Savord secured a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation to cover the cost 
of completing the compilation and the 
printing of the Union List by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

This Union List of Periodicals in spe- 
cial libraries of Metropolitan New York 
will supplement, not duplicate, what is in 
the more comprehensive Union List of 
Serials published by A. L. A. It will in- 
clude approximately 10,000 entries and 
make a book of about 500 pages. 

In order to have some basis for esti- 
mating the number of copies to be 
printed, it is urgently requested that ad- 
vance orders be placed with Miss Ruth 
Savord, 45 East 65th Street, New York 
City. 





Mental inertia cannot be overcome by 
vocalizing good ideas. 
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Library Bequests 


CCORDING to Massachusetts news- 

paper reports, the Boston public 
library which was named beneficiary of 
the estate of the late Josiah H. Benton, 
one of Boston’s greatest lawyers, is miss- 
ing the benefit of the income from the 
bequest because Mr Benton did not suc- 
ceed in drawing a will so free from all 
ambiguity as to escape litigation. 

Mr Benton’s will provided that the 
Boston public library should receive the 
income of the fund only in years when 
the City’s library appropriation should 
be not less than three per cent of the 


‘ whole appropriations of the city. As a 


matter of fact, the city is appropriating 
only about one and three-fourths per 
cent of the sum for the library and con- 
sequently the contingent legatee, Trinity 
Church, is receiving the income for its 
poor. 

The interpretation of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, in regard to the 
meaning of the will, is questioned in a 
number of directions. The peculiar 
status of the Boston government gave 
the court room to question what the real 


meaning of the statements is. It is 
thought that the requirement which Mr 
Benton had in mind provided that the 
city should appropriate three per cent 
only of the appropriations which it has 
within its own control. This does not 
include the expenses of civic departments 
—the police, the schools, and others who 
are not wholly within the control of the 
city government, but these were all 
counted in the court’s decision. 

It may be said that Mr Benton’s pur- 
poses have been defeated by the failure 
to make his meaning clear. City govern- 
ments are already too much inclined to 
slight public libraries in making appro- 
priations, and to treat bequests for the 
benefit of these important institutions to 
all intents and purposes as bequests to 
the city itself for its general purposes. 

Mr Benton had been a trustee of the 
library for a great many years, and he 
might have thought that. the appropria- 
tions had been so niggardly that the city 
did not deserve to be helped until it had 
shown that it had greater appreciation of 
one of its most famous institutions. The 
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percentage standard is in itself somewhat 
dangerous, as conditions change so rapid- 


ly that it cannot be predicted fifty years | 


ahead what would be a reasonable propor- 
tion of the total funds to be appropriated 
for any ‘particular purpose. It is said that 
Mr Benton would have done better if he 
had made his scheme more flexible; and 
that others who wish to benefit librar- 
ies, parks or any other educational esthet- 
ic or recreational activity of a city, which 
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is normally supported in part by’ taxes, 
would be wise to leave a certain discre- 
tion to trustees which will enable them to 
give due weight to changed conditions and 
yet make it reasonably sure that the 
whole benefit of the bequest will accrue 
to the institution designated. As the pub- 
lic library comes more and more into its 
place in public esteem, more and more a 
broad view of its financial interests is 
needful. 





As It Is in Boston 


ERHAPS because of the tea that was 

once thrown into Boston Bay, about 
once in so often, there seems to be a tem- 
pest in a teapot down that way. A recent 
one has subsided somewhat but it was 
disturbing while it lasted, though why it 
should have been brewed is doubtful. 

A contribution that was made to the 
Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary, held 
last summer, was a pamphlet under the 
title “Historical review of contributions 
to civilization” in which 12 races are 
named. It was issued by the Committee 
on Racial Groups and commended by the 
Governor of Massachusetts, the Honor- 
able Frank G. Allen. 


There was some disquietude caused 
when the pamphlet of some 200 pages 
was published because no contribution 
was asked for, or included, on the Irish 
and the Jews, both of which number 
considerable in population within the Old 
Bay State. The Committee on Racial 
Groups explains the omission by classing 
those two peoples among the early settlers 
of the Bay colony. The races included 
were considered new settlers, a term to 
which neither of the others could lay 
claim. Thus the omission was rather a 
compliment than a slight. 

Most tempests of that kind are easily 
dispelled by understanding. 





Annual Reports 


i the A. L. A. Bulletin for January, 
1930, was an article that should give 
much valuable inspiration to a large num- 
ber of library trustees, under the title “Tf 
you wish to keep a secret put it in a re- 
port.” 

Mr E. M. Rosser, president of the 
Board of directors of the Hoyt library, 
Kingston, Pennsylvania, discussed what 
constitutes a readable library report at the 
completion of the library’s first year of 
service to the community, December 31, 
1928. 


There are probably no other duties un- 
dertaken by librarians which cause more 
arduous labor and absorb more nervous 
energy than the compilation of the mate- 
rial that constitutes annual reports, which 
in fact have grown to be a nightmare to a 
vast majority of library administrators. 
And far too frequently after the librarian 
has contributed much of her strength— 
mental, spiritual and physical—in the 
preparation of the report, it is of prime 
interest only to herself. Not one would 
question the value of an institution sup- 
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ported by taxation putting on record the 
avenues through which the money of the 
public is spent. The public, however, 
does not seem interested; and being 
assured of the fact that these records are 
permanently filed and accessible to ex- 
amination, no more attention seems to be 
paid to them. 

The trustee quoted above asks some 
pertinent questions. How much of a 
library report will the average citizen 
read? What ought it to cost? What 
means should be taken to make it reach 
the largest number? These questions are 
of value as a matter of comparison, but 
little more. 

A full report of the activities and trans- 
actions of the board and of the library 
should be made available to each member 
of the board, but why should that report 
be printed? Typewritten copies will fur- 
nish more information than the ordinary 
trustee will absorb to his betterment. The 
newspapers should have a report that 
gives valuable information, but prepared 
in such a form that it will attract the at- 
tention of the general reader to the advan- 
tage of the library and to an enlarged un- 
derstanding of the advancement of the 
library on the part of the public. 

A form that has been commended many 
times by Lrpraries and which is becom- 


ing general in use is the one which, for 
the lack of a better term, may be called 
“pocket-size.” It is usually six or seven 
inches long, by three inches wide, made 
as attractive as possible in make up and 
color and presents to the public facts 
which it ought to know and will like to 
hear. These could be deposited in public 
places available, with a selected mailing 
list of teachers, preachers, institutions and 
persons supposed to be and who ought to 
be, interested in the welfare and progress 
of the library. Facts about the library, 
size and location, attractive records, state- 
ments of use, preparation to meet de- 
mands, rules about reserves, telephones, 
publications or anything else that are well 
known to be of interest to the public 
should find place on the leaflets. On the 
trains, on the street cars, in moments of 
waiting, librarians and others have wit- 
nessed the moments of attention bestowed 
on the little pamphlet. 

A report presented in a condensed, 
convenient form reduces expenses, in- 
creases interest, relieves burdens of the 
trustees and librarians imposed by “the 
annual report,” pleases the public, and 
best of all adds to the better use of the 
library which latter quality is the only 
excuse for being which the library 
possesses. 





Report on A. L. A. Activities 


T the A. L. A. Council meetings 

in December, 1927, the late lamented 

John Cotton Dana addressed a communi- 

cation to the Council with the request that 

it be read to the assembly. This was done 

and considerable discussion, public and 
private, appertained to it. 

The Council acting upon this communi- 

cation, appointed a special committee to 

study and report upon the matters brought 


up by Mr Dana, and at the A. L. A. 
meeting at West Baden, May, 1928, the 
committee reported. The committee, in 
making its report, closed with the follow- 
ing recommendation : 


A periodic scrutiny of Association activi- 
ties within three years and not less fre- 
quently than every third year thereafter 
should be made by a committee to be ap- 
pointed by the President, such scrutiny to 
include as complete consideration of the 
effectiveness and results of the various 
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activities as~ is warranted and practicable, 
with a view of suggesting to the Council 
possible changes of policy. 


The present report on A. L. A. activi- 
ties is made by a committee consisting of 
Mr Compton of St. Louis, Miss Country- 
man of Minneapolis, and Dr H. H. B. 
Meyer of Washington. Much discussion, 
both pro and con, goes on in small groups 
concerning the matters intended to be 
covered by these reports. The report.of 
the present committee is to be presented 
at the Council meetings at the Midwinter 
meeting in Chicago, December 29-31. 

It would seem to be the part of pro- 
priety, fairness and wisdom that a large 
part of the membership of the Council, 
over 100, should be present and should 
give attention to this report, either as it 
is presented to the Council or as it ap- 
pears in the Proceedings. If it is per- 
mitted by the usual courtesy that members 
in good standing of the A. L. A. may be 
present (on one side) during the session 
of the Council, additional opportunity for 
fair treatment and unbiased consideration 
of these matters of vital interest to the 
well being of the A. L. A. would be 
afforded to many of its members. 


“Thoughts shut up want air and spoil 
like bales unopened to the sun.” 

In the report as prepared, much com- 
ment and question are directed towards 
A. L. A. Headquarters activities and ex- 
penses. Therefore, a review of the former 
report on the A. L. A. personnel (4. L. 
A. Bulletin, August, 1928, should pre- 
cede judgment. 

It is fitting, therefore, that those who 
are interested should make a definite ef- 
fort to be present at the presentation, and 
those who are commissioned to deal with 
the matter and report on it through their 
membership in the Council should, for 
this once at least, act up to the obligations 
they have assumed. 

The Council meetings at the Midwinter 
meeting are apt to be more largely at- 
tended than those at the annual meetings, 
as was witnessed in the Council meetings 
at Los Angeles when important action 
could not have been taken if attention had 
been called to the fact that very much 
less than a quorum of voting members 
were present. Time to attend the Coun- 
cil meetings should be allotted for that 
purpose by the members in Chicago at 
the time. 





Report on Carnegie Gifts 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York makes a report through its presi- 
dent, of its transactions for the fiscal 
year 1929-30. Of course, there are a 
number of facts of general interest con- 
cerning the proceedings of this important 
organization presented in the report. 

For instance, natural regret is ex- 
pressed at the retirement of Mrs Andrew 
Carnegie from the board of trustees, and 
at the resignation of Dr Henry S. Pritch- 
ett. The latter was one of the original 
group of men to whom Andrew Carnegie 
entrusted the destinies of the Corpora- 
tion, created in 1911, and on whose ini- 


tiative the Corporation made a number 
of its most important grants. Mention is 
made of the fact that the two new mem- 
bers who filled the vacancies, David 
Franklin Houston and Henry Suzzallo, 
are men of wide educational experience 
not only in academic connections, but in 
matters of national importance. 

Grants totaling $3,709,250, in support 
of educational enterprises, were made 
during the year ending September 30, 
1930. These were in accordance with the 
views of Andrew Carnegie himself in 
establishing his plans “for the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and un- 
derstanding” among the people of the 
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United States, Canada, and the British 
colonies. 

The Carnegie program as to libraries 
seems to have shifted from the provision 
for library buildings to provision for 
library service. Grants reaching a half 
million dollars have been given to liberal 
arts colleges for developing their libraries 
through the purchase of books for gen- 
eral undergraduate reading; $300,000 is 
to be spent in extending training for 
librarianship in the United States and 
Canada and in increasing the effectiveness 
of strategic library projects in the United 
States, Canada and South Africa. Great 
sums have been given to colleges during 
the past 20 years but little, comparatively 
speaking, has been spent in buying books 
for students. Recently, 33 widely scat- 
tered colleges have received Carnegie 
Corporation gifts ranging from $5,000 
to $25,000 for the purchase of books. 





The Travels of the L. C. Copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible 

Very interesting stories concerning the 
recent acquisition of the Vollbehr copy 
of the Gutenberg Bible are going the 
rounds of the press. Some of the stories 
naturally have acquired accretions, but 
an answer to an inquiry addressed to the 
Library of Congress substantiates much 
of the narrative which, as a matter of 
fact, is very interesting even when 
stripped of its fanciful trimmings. 

The possession of the book by the 
Benedictines of St. Blasius abbey is told 
in Zapf’s Reisen in einige Kloster 
Schwabens . . im Jahr 1781 (published in 
1786), of which the Library of Congress 
has for many years had a copy. 

The wide-spread troubles started by 
the French revolution caused the monks 
to remove their treasures, including the 
Bible, which since the year 1808 (until 
August, 1930) has been in the Benedic- 
tine abbey of St. Paul in the Valley of the 
Lavant in Carinthia. In 1926, Dr Voll- 
behr entered into a contract with the 


abbey authorities to purchase the Bible 
and paid down a substantial deposit, leav- 
ing the book itself in their keeping until 
in August, 1930, he made the final pay- 
ment. 

Dr Putnam visited the abbey in August 
to see the book in its location for the 
past 122 years. 

“One of my reasons for going abroad, to 
receive the Bible personally, was that I 
wanted to see it where it had been for a 
hundred years. I had already examined the 
only other existing perfect copies on vellum, 
one at the British museum, one at the Na- 
tional library in Paris. 

“The Benedictines are educators, men of 
learning, and they conduct a school in con- 
nection with their abbey. Within this little 
hamlet was a chapel, and within the chapel 
was a treasure room in which was kept this 
Bible. Rare manuscripts and printed books 
of great value were kept in glass cases, but 
the Bible, the most precious item the monks 
possessed, was in a steel safe.” 

Actual delivery of the three volumes to 
the United States Government took place 
at the American Legation in Vienna, 
whence a special courier took them to 
the American embassy in Paris, where 
they were taken over by another courier 
who took them to the deck of the Levia- 
than at Chebourg and delivered them 
into Dr Putnam’s hands. They reached 
the Library of Congress on the after- 
noon of September 3, 1930. 

At present the Bible is sealed in a 
cubical, zinc-lined trunk, and locked in a 
vault in the office of Dr Putnam. The 
new setting for the old book must be 
made secure indeed, if it compares to 


that from which it came. 





The splendid address by Dr Robert G. 
Sproul, president of the University of 
California, at the A. L. A. meeting at 
Los Angeles, on The Place of the library 
in higher education, has been issued as a 
reprint leaflet of six pages. The closing 
paragraph of President Sproul’s address 
might well be seen on the walls of every 
library in the country. It is an expression 
of a noble thought which if borne out 
would indeed “bring men to sit down to- 
gether as the sons of God.” 
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Death’s Toll 
James N. Moore, chief of the Legisla- 
tive Reference bureau of Pennsylvania, 
died at his home in Harrisburg, October 
16, at the age of 71. Mr Moore spent 
his life practically in public service, hav- 
ing been a member of and officer in va- 
rious state legislatures. In 1909 when 
the Legislative Reference bureau was es- 
tablished in Pennsylvania, he was ap- 
pointed its first chief, where he sérved 

until the time of his death. 


Dr C. W. Andrews, the organizer and 
for 33 years the librarian of the John 
Crerar library, died in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 20, aged 72. Dr Andrews has been 
in failing health for several years and 
had been made librarian emeritus in 
1928. 


Myra Poland, for 43 years connected 
with the Osterhout free library, Wilkes- 
Barré, Pennsylvania, died in Boston on 
October 28 after a brief illness. 

Miss Poland was well counted among 
the choice souls in library work in her 
vicinity and received the admiration and 
respect of everyone with whom she came 
in contact. She began her work in the 
Wilkes-Barré library under the celebrated 
and well-beloved library pioneer, Hannah 
P. James, and on the death of the latter, 
succeeded her as librarian at Wilkes- 
Barré. 

‘Miss Poland was possessed of wide cul- 
ture, delightful personality and a charm- 
ing manner that made friends for her 
wherever she was known. She attended 
the A. L. A. in Los Angeles last summer 
and thoroughly enjoyed what she called 
“the happy California trip.” She was 
born in Arlington, Massachusetts, and 
there her funeral was held at the end of 
a-busy, useful, beautiful life. 


Richard C. Jenkinson, for 34 years 
trustee of the Public library of Newark, 
N. J., and for seven years president of its 
board, died on August 30. He was one 
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of the outstanding trustees of the United 
States on account of his understanding 
interest in library work. He was one in 
thought and endeavor with the late 
lamented librarian, John Cotton Dana, 
and the Newark library has been sorely 
stricken in the loss of the services of these 
two eminent friends. 

Mr Jenkinson was not only interested 
in the library and museum of Newark, 
but was an eminent citizen of Newark and 
of the state of New Jersey. 


A death that is probably of interest to 
the older members of the library circle 
was that of Mrs Annie Poole who died in 
Chicago, October 9. She was the daugh- 
ter of the well-known Dr Wm. F. Poole, 
first librarian and one of the founders of 
the Chicago public library. Mrs Poole 
was the widow of the.late C. C. Poole. 
Her maiden and marriage names were the 
same. She was in ill health for.a number 
of years before her death at the age of 
74 years. 


Mr Henry C. Buchanan, for many 
years connected with state library activi- 
ties in New Jersey, died on September 
28, 1930. (See p. 474.) 





The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has recently made a gift of $150,- 
000 to Oberlin College, Ohio, for endow- 
ment of the librarianship of the college 
library. This fund is to be used in the 
same way as an endowment of a pro- 
fessorship in any department. 

The Oberlin College library, now the 
largest college (not university) library in 
the United States, was founded at the 
beginning of the college, 1843, by Rev 
John L. Shipherd, who collected books 
and money from his friends. In 1874, 
when the library was given its first full- 
time librarian, it numbered 10,000 v. Un- 
der the able directorship of the late 
Azariah S. Root, 1887-1927, the library 
grew rapidly and today numbers ap- 
proximately 325,000 v. 
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Psychology of Influence 

One of the addresses in the School 
Libraries section at Los Angeles that 
was most thought-provoking was a dis- 
cussion of the Psychology of influence, 
by J. Hudson Ballard, of Occidental 
College. So gripped by its idea of all 
pervasiveness were many of the listeners, 
they were afraid to look at each other! 

He said in part: 

Influence may be defined as the effect 
of the inner life of one person upon the 
inner life of another person thru a fair 
amount of time. This great force deals 
not so much with one’s outer life of 
words and public acts as with dominat- 
ing conditions of his hidden inner life. 
To become really effective, influence as 
here defined requires a certain amount 
of time and has no relation to “hunches,” 
telepathy or intuition. 

The background, or margin, of the 
mental field in every man is so hyper- 
sensitive that it records and retains a 
great stream of impressions of which the 
individual has not been aware. 

As with one’s visual field there is a 
wide sensitive margin outside the point 
of perfect vision—although we may ap- 
parently give one object our full atten- 
tion, many items are registered both 
visually and mentally of which we may 
be partially or wholly unaware. 

When one person meets another, many 
impressions besides those intentionally 
conveyed are transmitted from one to 
the other. The dominating condition of 
one’s inner life can never be completely 
nor permanently hidden. In delicate lit- 
tle ways it eludes our most careful guard 
and gets to the exterior. In the more 
overt forms of bodily carriage, facial 
expression, tone of voice and the lan- 
guage of the eyes, we are constantly dis- 
closing our dominant interior state. But 
even more significant are indirect ex- 
pressions appearing in slight changes in 
respiration, glandular secretion, blood 
circulation and delicate alterations in the 


body muscles. All of these fine signals 
are flashing forth continually, carrying 
messages from one’s inner life, to be 
read by those whose sensitive mind mar- 
gins record them and thru a fair amount 
of time accumulate enough of them to 
take on a meaning. 

This principle applies wherever two 
persons are much together—in the home, 
in the office, in religious education, and 
in the daily contacts of the school. What 
we give to our friends and our pupils 
in the last analysis is ourselves. This we 
cannot avoid if we would. The,process 
we can neither retard nor accelerate; it 
is constantly operating thru the laws of 
mind built into man. Our only point of 
control is in determining the quality of 
our own inner life. 





Library Progress in Russia 

An article obtained for a recent num- 
ber of The Library Review entitled 
Russian libraries since the revolution 
is by Dmitri N. Egorov, distinguished 
Russian author. Some points interest- 
ing in the study of library development 
may be noted. 

Mr Egorov says that through the 
revolution of 1917 innumerable collec- 
tions of books fell into the possession 
of the state. Leningrad district alone 
secured twenty-five million books, and 
other populous areas benefited simi- 
larly. The preservation of the collec- 
tions presented an extraordinary diffi- 
cult problem in view of the conditions 
created by the civil war—the horrors 
of famine, disease and cold. 

The harvest of books that fell to the 
libraries of the state continued, but 
difficulties increased. This spate pro- 
vided the rural area with libraries very 
much in excess of their requirements. 
This was due to the fact that the li- 
braries of the great landlords were 
transformed into rural libraries. It 
was discovered that their contents were 
much too advanced in nature to have 
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local appeal. Gradually these collec- 
tions were transferred to centers where 
they would be better used, and thus 
the number of such rural libraries was 
reduced about half by the end of the 
sixth year. In the great cities the posi- 
tion was quite satisfactory, due ac- 
commodation being found for the great 
collections that came under the owner- 
ship of the public, but the enormous 
accumulation of books naturally pre- 
sented difficulties. Apart from the 
enormous increase in book strength of 
the libraries, the constant addition of 
books issued by the state publishers 
was very considerable. 

Only books thought to be helpful 
and necessary are issued by the Soviet 
book publishers. Books on the same 
subject are often published simultane- 
ously. There are over 30 libraries re- 
ceiving directly from the state the to- 
tal production of the given part of the 
Union, and some libraries receive cop- 
ies from every part of the Union. 
Libraries are increasing their book 
stock at an enormous rate. The calls 
at the reading room of the Lenin li- 
brary in 1928 numbered considerably 
over a million. The staff of this li- 
brary numbered 329. The Lenin li- 
brary is now regarded as a pattern and 
a type to others. ‘ 

Public leaders and bodies of all kinds 
associated with cultural projects con- 
fer with the librarians. In 1924 a 
great congress representing all the li- 
braries in the Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic was convened in Mos- 
cow, and several such conventions 
have been held since. 

There are several magazines report- 
ing progress on publishing, the use of 
books, etc. There are several commit- 
tees and commissions charged with 
the oversight and development of edu- 
cational matters and among these are 
placed the libraries. “A fine new na- 
tion-wide service is arising out of 
chaos.” 
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Many of the most active workers in 
the library have had training in libra- 
ries in the United States. Enormous 
bibliographical work is now being ac- 
complished. General catalogs gre be- 
ing compiled and there is almost ready 
a general annotated index of all scien- 
tific literature in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, to be followed by an 
annual index. Printed catalog cards 
are to be available for all issues. 

There are short term courses and li- 
brary schools. The need of new build- 
ings and library fittings is pronounced 
necessary. All the most active libra- 
ries are facing new building problems. 
The new Lenin library is planned at 
a total cost of 7,000,000 rubles. A new 
building for the White Russian state 
library at Minsk was commenced in 
1929. The State public library at Lenin- 
grad is to be extended at a cost of 5,- 
000,000 rubles. A standard plan for 
the smaller libraries has been prepared 
by the Supreme Council of National 
Economy. All library planning is based 
on practicality, simplicity of form and 
the maximum of effect. Western Euro- 
pean and American construction has 
been studied. 





Guides to Periodicals’ 

A good test of whether a library is 
alive or not is its periodical list. To con- 
serve researchers’ time, libraries must 
provide definite working tools thru 
which periodical files may be consulted 
with least possible delay. Guides to 
periodicals published in the United 
States are divided into three classes: 


1) Guides to contents. 
2) Guides to holdings. 
3) Guides to purchase. 


Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature 
with revisions and supplements covers 
the years 1802 to January 1907. The 
Annual Literary Index, by William I. 
Fletcher and R. R. Bowker, published 


1Abstract from address by Blanche E. McKown of 
Los Angeles public library at A. L. A. meeting last 
une, 
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from 1892 to 1904, furnishes the only 
extended author key sets of Poole 
periodicals before 1900. Annual Library 
Index, by William I. Fletcher and Helen 
E. Haines, was published from 1905- 
1910. 

These guides may have been an in- 
spiration to H. W. Wilson who began 
his famous system of periodical index- 
ing with the appearance of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature in 1900. 
Other indexes followed: in the field of 
book reviews, periodicals of interna- 
tional importance, industrial arts, law, 
agriculture, education and art. 

Guides to holdings, known as Union 
List of Periodicals and Serials, appeared 
in the United States in 1876, published 
by John Hopkins University. Publica- 
tion of such lists continued until the 
crowning masterpiece, the National Un- 
ion List of Serials, was published in 
1927. 

‘Guides to purchase vary from short 
advertising lists to comprehensive guides, 
such as: 


F. K. Walter’s Periodicals for a Small 
Library, (brought to date). 

Henry Ormal Severance Guide to Current 
Periodicals, last revised in 1923. 

N. W. Ayer and Sons Newspaper Direc- 
tory (brought to date). 


Miss McKown gave a strong affirma- 
tive answer to the question, Shall the 
Severance Guide to Periodicals be 
brought to date, bridging the gap left 
since its last supplement ? 





Growth in Civic Consciousness 

“The Woman’s Board of Trade and 
Library Association” of Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, an old and very important civic 
club, has merged with the Woman’s club 
and the joint organization will be known 
in the future as “The Woman’s Club and 
Library Association.” The Woman's 


Board of Trade has been responsible for 
much of the finest civic work of the an- 
cient Spanish town of Santa Fé, but its 
most important work was the founding 


of a public library.’ This library was 
opened in 1896 in a room in the Barracks 
Building on the northwest corner of the 
Plaza. In the original book stock of 400 
volumes were some donations but most of 
them were purchases, and the board has 
maintained the policy of buying at least 
a “trickle” of new books from week to 
week. 

In 1903, the Territorial legislature con- 
ferred upon the board, for library pur- 
poses, a most. valuable piece of land on 
Washington Avenue just off the Plaza 
around which is centered the life of the 
town. Four years later this little group 
of less than 50 women were letting the 
contract for a library building, which was 
completed and opened with a reception on 
January 31, 1908. Its cost, not including 
interest on borrowed money, nor furnish- 
ings, was $8,901. 

In 1908, Santa Fé had less than 6,000 
people. In it three civilizations were 
meeting and merging. Even today, one 
hears not only Spanish and English on 
the streets but the dialects of several 
lingual groups among the Pueblo Ind- 
ians. To have built a library in such a 
town, and to have nurtured it year by 
year until it supplies books not only to 
half the city population but to schools 
all over the county, is an achievement to 
inspire clubwomen all over our land. 

The Woman’s Board of Trade has al- 
ways been distinguished for its liberal: 
and unselfish policy. For several years 
it has received from city and county 
boards of education, and from the Santa 
Fé city council, tax funds covering about 
two-thirds of the library’s budget. In 
recognition of this support, the board, 
setting aside the sentiment which has 
naturally endeared to them the name of 
the Woman’s Board of Trade library, 
recently renamed the library and it will 
be known in the future as “The Public 
Library of the City and County of Santa 
Fé.” Under present conditions, the new 
name is more representative. 
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Concerning Terminology 

The various yearbooks now coming 
out at intervals under the direction of the 
American Library Association fill a long 
felt need and are to be highly commend- 
ed. Valuable and useful as these publi- 
cations are, however, an examination of 
their set-up reveals certain inconsisten- 
cies that should be eliminated before 
further issues appear. 

One of the irregularities has to do 
with the inconsistent manner in which the 
libraries of the various types of educa- 
tional institutions are classified. The 
term “school libraries” is given such a 
loose connotation as to include teachers’ 
college libraries. For example, one sec- 
tion of the School Library Yearbook is 
designated “Directory of School Libra- 
rians ...” Listed in this directory, along 
with high school librarians, are the names 
of the librarians of the three teachers’ 
colleges. of Kansas. On the other hand, 
in the “Directory of Librarians in Col- 
lege . . . Libraries . . .” (in the College 
and - Reference Library Yearbook)— 
where the names of the three librarians 
just referred to logically belong—they do 
not appear. But this college directory 
does list the names of the librarians of 
general colleges (however small or aca- 
demically insignificant these colleges may 
be), and it even includes the names of the 
librarians of junior colleges. 

Certainly there can be no reasonable 
ground for dumping school libraries and 
teachers’ college libraries into a single 
category. There is no more justification in 
calling a teachers’ college library a school 
library than there would be in including 
any general college or university library 
in the group labeled “school libraries.” 
By no rule of propriety can the term 
“school library” be applied to any other 
than the sub-college level. And therefore 
no trick of logic can authorize the classi- 
fying of-a teachers’ college library as a 
school library. -A teacher-training insti- 


tution (whether it be denominated a 
‘teachers’ college” or a “normal school,” 
and whether its curriculum be two, three 
or four years in extent) operates on the 
college level. In other words, it functions 
in an academic stratum above the sec- 
ondary or high school plane. 

The fact that education is its specialty 
does not in reality alter the collegiate 
rank of a teachers’ college any more than 
does the fact that agriculture is the 
specialty of an agricultural college 
operate to place the latter type of in- 
stitution below the college level. And, 
looking from another angle, why should 
the library of the smallest one-horse col- 
lege of the so-called liberal arts type be 
classified as a college library, and the 
library of a teachers’ college (of what- 
ever size and importance) be listed under 
the heading “school libraries” ? 

In conferences the wish has often been 
expressed that some courageous soul or 
committee of souls would bring about a 
greater consistency and uniformity in the 
nomenclature of the library profession. 
Now that the American Library Associ- 
ation has a Committee on Terminology, I 
take off my hat to its members! And I 
have reason to believe that they will exert 
their influence to the extent of establish- 
ing a more enlightened understanding 
and use of the terminology of our profes- 
sion. And in the pursuit of this worthy 
task, heaven help them to proclaim from 
the housetops that a teachers’ college 
holds the same professional and academic 
status as a general college, and that a 
teachers’ college library is not a school 
library! Selah! 


State Teachers’ College C. P. BABER 
Emporia, Kansas. Librarian 





The Public library of New London, 
Conn., offers free to any library, willing 
to pay transportation charges, unbound 
Atlantic Monthly from 1921 thru 1929 
(four numbers missing in entire set). | 
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Los Angeles County Libraries 

A line of communication that can but 
carry helpfulness to the head librarian 
and the branch librarians has been put 
in operation in the Los Angeles County 
free library. The plan was carried out 
for the second time, this year when the 
librarian, Helen E. Vogleson, sent to 
each branch librarian circulating over 
1000 books a month, a request for a 
written report on the outstanding fea- 
tures of the year’s work at the close of 
the library year. Branch librarians who 
circulated less than 1000 books per 
month were asked to follow the same 
suggestion but naturally they were to be 
briefer than the first. 

The following questions were sent to 
the librarians: 


Has your branch been moved into new 
quarters or improved in any way? 

Are you pleased that the charging sys- 
tem is to be changed? If already installed 
at your branch, is it too soon to see its 
advantages or disadvantages? 

What kind of reference work have you 
done with your public this year? 

Do you have to help the school children 
much with their lessons? 

What have been your greatest troubles 
this year? 

Have you received all or most of the 
special non-fiction requests promptly? 

Does your public scold much about the 
selection of books? 

How much use do you make of Books 
and Notes? 

Have you any suggestion for making 
Books and Notes more helpful? 

What other suggestions have you to of- 
fer for improving our work? 


An examination of a number of these 
reports showed the genuine interest tak- 
en by the librarians in what they were 
trying to do; and while thruout there 
was the evident desire to meet the wishes 
of the public, the intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the need of the library not only 
for use but for administration and equip- 
ment was most commendable. 

For instance: a short report from the 
Willowbrook branch library, after speak- 
ing of improvement of the service on ac- 
count of more convenient arrangements 
in the library, lists the difficulties that 


were met in administration. .Some of 
the points made are as follows: 

One wishes she could persuade people 
to gather desired material and informa- 
tion from various sources instead of ex- 
pecting to find just what they want in 
concise, almost tabulated form in one 
definite book, which makes reference 
work very difficult. When children are 
given a title and author by their teacher, 
they refuse to accept anything else and 
report back to school that they cannot 
get the material desired at the library. 
Unfortunately, invitations to teachers to 
visit the library and look over the mate- 
rial, to see what is available, and to make 
suggestions as to what additional mate- 
rial they would like to have put on the 
shelves have not met with much success. 

Each month, some particular feature 
has been brought out to induce people to 
become interested in books by some 
organization of the community. For in- 
stance, in July, in connection with the 
Chamber of Commerce, a “Save the for- 
est” campaign was held. In addition to 
other seasonable displays, a collection of 
brief notes and items of a biographical 
nature concerning present-day writers 
gleaned from current periodicals is dis- 
played. Interest has grown in these 
notes. 

Another report of interest was that 
on the 

Library at Mt. Wilson 

The librarian of the Mt. Wilson* 
branch library reports that that library 
has the distinction of being the only 
county library to which its borrowers 
have access for 24 hours every day in 
the year. “It draws its patrons mainly 
from the ever changing corps of astron- 
omers on duty at Mt. Wilson, and thru- 
out the night, during recesses at their 
telescopes, the library is available for 
their use, so that in the wee small hours 
when most folks have lost all interest 

*The technical library of the Mt. Wilson 


Observatory is located at their offices in 
Pasadena. 
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in books, one may find the shelves of 
Mt. Wilson branch being browsed. Espe- 
cially is this true of cloudy or stormy 
nights when astronomers, perforce, must 
suspend operations. 

One might expect to find these 
learned scientists deeply engrossed in 
abstract treatises on mathematics, or at 
least reading nothing lighter than phi- 
losophy. The truth is that their leisure 
reading interest lies more _ generally 
toward the other extreme, for most of- 
ten they will be seen absorbed in a good 
detective or mystery story, to such an 
extent, in fact, that there is difficuly in 
supplying the demand for tales of the 
Fletcher-Wallace-Van Dine type. The 
demand is almost equally great for 
stories of the west, of the north woods, 
and of the sea. 

This taste for the frosting of the 
literary cake is carried into the field of 
the casual conversation of the scientists 
around the dining table, or at other 
gathering places, where football, base- 
ball, hunting, fishing, yachting, swim- 
ming, and all sports are favorite topics. 
World current events is a more seri- 
ous subject, especially political events. 
Scientists are apparently intrigued by 
watching the moves and counter-moves 
of men in command of nations; they 
watch these men as workers in the labo- 
ratories of human affairs, and so keep a 
good anchor on solid earth which pre- 
vents their getting lost among the stars. 
All these things, in addition to their 
scientific interests, require a very divers- 
ified reading diet, so that requests from 
Mt. Wilson branch are likely to call upon 
the entire range of the world’s literary 
effort from the nonsense of Leacock to 
the depthy reasoning of Spengler. 

Mt. Wilson branch is a constant 
pleasure to visiting astronomers, both 
from this country, and from abroad. 
They are not only surprised that such an 
institution as a county free library is pos- 
sible, but also are very hearty in their 
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commendation for what Los Angeles 
County is doing for its isolated readers.” 
Another librarian, in speaking of the 
introduction of a charging system, says: 
“The older people chafe a bit at not be- 
ing able to take out books without their 
card when casually passing, and it seems 
a burden to succumb to any responsibil- 
ity or routine. Some of these have ‘fal- 
len off’.” Others frequently express 
verbally that they think it much better 
to have someone check up on the num- 
ber of books they have out without trust- 
ing to their own memory. The children 
think it a wonderful thing to have their 
name on a card. This reminder of in- 
dividuality appeals to their age and is a 
help toward developing library morale. 
“Possibly our greatest inconvenience 
has come from one member of the fam- 
ily bringing in not all the books but 
books for all the members, leaving some 
at home, and not knowing which was 
which. In some cases, to save the san- 
ity of the staff and the respect of the 
patrons, it seemed wise to make a nota- 
tion and let one card be used instead of 
several. If the work were not so con- 
gested the straightening out of any such 
matter would, of course, be simple. With 
people whose reading tendencies need 
encouragement it seems wise to avoid 
friction. If one were to insist on each 
individual bringing in his own books, 
they would not use the library at all.” 
A visit to a number of the county 
branches gave a most inspiring idea of 
the value of the work being done. A 
constant feeling of growth and desire for 
larger accomplishment were found 
among the librarians in charge. A visit 
to the busy headquarters of the library 
found a codperative spirit that was ad- 
mirable. A meeting with the assembled 
staff was one full of pleasure and inspi- 
ration. The Los Angeles County library 
is alive to its responsibilities in keeping 
a growing stream of intellectual ex- 
change moving in its library circle. 
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Illinois Library Association 


The annual meeting of the Illinois li- 
brary association held at Moline, Octo- 
ber 15-17, opened Wednesday noon with 
luncheons and round tables devoted to 
the interests of library trustees and 
children’s reading. 

The first was in charge of Mrs Arne 
Oldberg, trustee of the Public library 
of Evanston. The first speaker was Mr 
O. F. Anderson, trustee of the Public 
library of Moline, who gave a descrip- 
tion of the contract plan which was put 
into effect last year by Moline public 
library after the library law permitting 
it was declared in operation. 

The trustees of the public libraries 
of Moline and Port Byron came into 
friendly discussion of the kind of serv- 
ice which would be offered and with a 
mind to adopting a plan which could be 
worked out to the satisfaction of both 
parties. A contract was finally adopted 
whereby the Moline library agreed to 
loan the Port Byron library 150 books 
during the year, loaning about 20 at a 
time, also to grant to the residents of 
Port Byron township the same library 
privileges enjoyed by Moline residents. 
The librarian of the Moline library is 
to visit the Port Byron library five times 
during the year, to advise with the libra- 
rian and to give such book talks as are 
desired. Suggestions are to be made as 
to the books which would be suitable 
for purchase, and certain technical li- 
brary problems discussed. For this serv- 
ice, the Port Byron library pays the 
Moline library $55 per year, and reim- 
burses it if any books are lost. From 
the point of view of Port Byron, $55 
which they pay would purchase less 
than 50 books for them and the con- 
tract with the Moline library allows 


them the use of 150 different titles dur- ° 


ing the year. The transportation of the 
books is taken care of by the Port 
Byron library, but as yet it has not cost 
them anything for there is always some 


one ready to donate the service. Be- 
sides the money received for the book 
service, Moline also receives the good 
will of Port Byron township. 

Discussion brought out the opinion 
that the request for joint service per- 
haps should come from the smaller li- 
braries, but in the majority of cases the 
larger library would have to offer its 
services and if it is done in the right 
way the smaller one will be glad to ac- 
cept. Probably many small libraries are 
not fully aware of how much assistance 
they can receive from their larger neigh- 
bors. The use of the Port Byron library 
has greatly increased since the contract 
plan with the Moline library was adopt- 
ed. The new De Vore Memorial library 
just opened in Port Byron township 
adds much to the pleasure and value of 
the connection, and both parties to the 
contract are much pleased. 

The opinion ‘of the librarian of Port 
Byron may be summarized as follows: 


1) The terms of the contract are so lib- 
eral that we accept it with thanks for our 
good fortune. 2) The friendly advice of a 
trained librarian is highly appreciated. 3) 
Port Byron readers who are well recom- 
mended, have the same privileges that Mo- 
line readers enjoy. 4) Books on technical 
subjects are too expensive for the small 
library and will probably not be called for 
a second time. They may be borrowed for 
special occasions, to the hearty gratification 
of the users. 5) More variety of fiction 
can be offered. 6) Opportunity to read late 
books can be offered the public much earlier 
than before the contract plan was adopted. 

The greatest boon of all is to the chil- 
dren’s department. 8) The contract planisa 
means of strengthening the social contact 
between city and small town. 9) For the 
librarian, it helps to remove that sense of 
isolation which sometimes oppresses the 
worker in a smaller town, and gives more 
opportunity to talk over plans with some- 
one who has had training and experience. 


Trustees of other cities spoke of their 
contract service to the small communi- 
ties. Some advocated a plan of adver- 
tising such service through newspaper 
articles and by speaking at farm meet- 
ings. David E. Walker, assistant super- 
intendent of the Evanston public schools, 
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described the Evanston plan from the 
point of view of the school. He said in 
part: 

“There are advantages and needs of 
coéperation between these two institu- 
tions which have much in common. Li- 
brary service for schools has brought 
about significant changes in methods of 
teaching, an enriched and modified cur- 
riculum, and a recognition of the school’s 
responsibility in training for the use of 
leisure time. Group instruction in 
schools is now carried on through two 
main processes—the socialized recitation 
and the project or activity. With either 
method, a great variety of reading and 
reference material is necessary. Pupils 
no longer study pages. They are given 
problems to solve or topics to prepare 
which makes it necessary to search 
through many different textbooks and 
magazines. Pupils are taught to use 
library tools and material. The problem 
belongs to both school and the library 
to develop the wise use of leisure time, 
which great industrialists predict will be 
greatly increased in the next few years. 
Taxpayers are anxious to economize 
without cutting down efficiency. If these 
two tax-supported bodies overlapping in 
their work can increase efficiency or 
save money by working together, it cer- 
tainly should be done.” 

Mr Walker cited the codperation 
which has gone on throughout the coun- 
try since 1876. Certainly the happy sit- 
uation in Evanston where 7500 pupils 
are engaged in school work largely 
through the use of books supplied, is 
worthwhile. Each school has a library 
and there are five regularly employed 
school librarians who are paid two- 
thirds of their salaries by the school 
boards and one-third by the library 
board. These school librarians are both 
teachers and librarians and they have ex- 
perience both in teaching and in library 
work. The school superintendent se- 
lects the one that he thinks best fitted 
for the particular work. The books are 


furnished partly by the school and partly 
by the library. The librarians teach the 
pupils the use of the library tools and 
material, and by reporting on books read 
try to create permanent interest in read- 
ing. Last year there was an average cir- 
culation of 34 books per pupil per week. 
One member from each of the elemen- 
tary school boards is on the library 
board. The library trustee keeps the other 
school board members informed as to 
what is going on. The plan has been in 
operation for seven years and there is 
no thought of discontinuing it. There 
have been no clashes or disagreements in 
authority or business matters. 

An interesting report of the Commit- 
tee on revision of library laws of Illinois 
was presented by Otto Barnett, trustee 
of the Public library of Glencoe. The 
suggestion in regard to changes relates to 
the organization of free public libraries 
in towns, villages and townships as de- 
fined in the present Illinois library stat- 
ute. The deficiencies in the present 
law, the committee thought, were evi- 
dently due to the fact that different sec- 
tions had been written by different per- 
sons at different times. The report also 
contained a proposed amendment to the 
library law to the end that there may 
be a situation more consistent with the 
intention of the law and better under- 
standing of the differences in application 
if such exists. 

There was an informing discussion 
on the certification of librarians and 
state aid for libraries, at the conclusion 
of which it was voted that a committee 
be appointed to study the question and 
report at the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 

The Children’s section, in charge of 
Mary A. Ayres, of the Public library of 
Oak Park, held a luncheon and round 


‘ table at the same period as the trustees. 


The “Story Teller’s Pack” made up the 
program offered to more than 60 per- 
sons interested in work with children. 
Dorothy Hiatt of Jacksonville told 
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“Uncle Joab’s story” from This way to 
Christmas. Winifred Bright gave “The 
sleeping beauty,” as she has arranged it 
to piano accompaniment. Margaret Mc- 
Leod of Decatur told the story of “The 
water nixie” from Shedlock’s Art of the 
story teller. “Possessing Prudence” was 
told by Mrs Lucile Pannell of the Fore- 
man junior high school in Chicago, and 
the story of “The cat who went to 
heaven” was given by Jessie Gay .Van 
Cleve of A. L. A. Headquarters. The 
time being consumed, the discussion of 
children’s books was taken up on Thurs- 
day where the basis of book discussion 
was the A. L. A. Recent books for chil- 
dren. 

Another meeting at the same time on 
Wednesday was devoted to a discussion 
of Reference and advisory service, un- 
der the direction of Jane Hubbell, of 
the Public library of Rockford. 

Ida F. Wright, of the Public library 
of Evanston, discussed Adult education 
and the library, in which she stressed 
the desirability and the feasibility of 
several neighboring libraries sharing the 
services of a reader’s adviser, and of 
sharing the use of special collections of 
books for reading courses, so that no 
one library would have to duplicate so 
heavily when any one reading course was 
featured. She urged that library patrons 
be encouraged to interpret the adult edu- 
cation movement in their own circles. 

In Advisory service without an ad- 
viser, Anna F. Hoover, of the Public 
library of Galesburg, spoke of the ad- 
vantage the librarian or assistant in the 
smaller library has in knowing person- 
ally so many of her clientele, and of the 
value of showing a sustained interest in 
the reader’s needs after the initial re- 
quest is filled. She said that one of the 
greatest handicaps in rendering advisory 
service was the difficulty in finding out 
what the patron wanted. 

Lucy P. Williams, high school libra- 
rian of Bloomington, gave a facetious 
account of the daily efforts of the con- 
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scientious librarian who really tries to 
act as a wise and careful adviser to the 
high school students. She mentioned 
the various types of inquirers—teachers, 
mothers, pupils, would-be librarians, and 
chief among them all, adolescent youth. 
She named as the real business of the 
educator, the task of leading the youth 
to the place where he will use his own 
mind and do his own thinking. The li- 
brarian must make the youth realize 
that through the intelligent use of the 
library he can get unto himself a liberal 
education. At the same time, she must 
awaken in him the desire to read the 
worthwhile so that he will develop a real 
literary taste. 

Ruth P. Hughes, of the Public library 
of Freeport, in discussing Reference 
work today, emphasized the importance 
of fact finding as well as material find- 
ing. She named the aim of reference 
work today, being to meet the inquirer 
more than half way. 

Faith Armstrong, reference librarian 
of the Public library of Rockford, de- 
voted her time to a description of recent 
useful reference material. Miss Arm- 
strong had prepared a list of reference 
books of which she spoke and which 
were distributed to the audience so that 
her listeners were able to follow more 
understandingly her comments on the 
books she mentioned. 

At the close of the session, the visitors 
were the guests of Rock Island and Mo- 
line public libraries in a drive around the 
environments of the two cities, finishing 
up with a tea at the Rock Island Arsenal 
Golf club. 

The evening session included an in- 
formal dinner at which a welcome to the 
city of Moline was given by Mayor 
Sandstrom. At the close, President M. F. 
Gallagher introduced Mr Oakleaf of 
Moline, who invited members of the 
I. L. A. to visit the fine library of 
Lincolniana collected by his father over 
a period of many years. (This was done 
on Thursday and was a real treat to 
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those who appreciated the valuable 
collection, and an eye-opener to many 
who had not known before of this 
notable treasure being in Illinois.) 

Grace Schellenberger, of the Public 
library of Davenport, Iowa, gave a de- 
lightful paper on the Mississippi River 
in literature. Miss Schellenberger ap- 
proached her subject by a brief reference 
to the early history of the discovery and 
exploration of the Mississippi. Refer- 
ence was made to De Soto and his bril- 
liantly organized and equipped expedi- 
tion to search for cities of gold in Amer- 
ica, not to discover a river; and to the 
explorers, Father Marquette, La Salle, 
Baron de Tonti, Joliet, and others who 
adventured in this region. 

The statement has been made that 
after 1720 there is fiction covering the 
history of the growth of the Mississippi 
and its valley. The speaker cited various 
stories connected with the historical 
periods that gave much pleasure as well 
as information. 

Two distinguished travelers were Mrs 
Trollope and Charles Dickens, who both 
wrote uncomplimentary descriptions of 
the Mississippi River. The first visited 
in 1829 and the second in 1840. 

Recent books of fiction and travel have 
been quite numerous, such as, Father 
Mississippi, by Lyle Saxon; Raftin’ on 
the Mississip’, by Russell; A raft pilot’s 
log, by Captain Blair ; and Showboat, by 
Edna Ferber, and many others. 

The golden age of the steamboats and 
the river packets were the years preced- 
ing and just following the civil war. 
This phase of Mississippi literature holds 
much glamour for readers and writers 
of today and the source material is still 
abundant. 

Two authors who showed a thorough 
knowledge of and a great love for the 
Mississippi River were George B. Mer- 
rick, who wrote Old times on the Upper 
Mississippi; and that skilful pilot Mark 
Twain, who wrote Life on the Mis- 
sissippi. 


Many ballads were sung by the ne- 
groes who served on the palatial steam- 
ers and fine examples are found in the 
book by Herbert Quick, Mississippi 
Steamboatin’. 

Few poets have chosen the Mississippi 
as a theme so there is not much variety 
to offer for consideration in poetry. 
Frederick Oaks Sylvester has _ been 
styled, by friends in St. Louis, the poet 
painter of the Mississippi as he used 
both pen and brush to express his ap- 
preciation of the river as he knew it. 

Reference was made to the Finley 
collection of books pertaining to the 
Mississippi. This collection was made 
by Mr Caldwell and given as a memorial 
to John H. Finley, once president of 
Knox College at Galesburg. It is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive library on 
this subject in our vicinity. 

Mr J. R. Patterson, of the Chicago pub- 
lic library, gave an interesting and 
sprightly recital of his impressions of the 
A. L. A. trip to Los Angeles last sum- 
mer including the various stops on the 
way, illustrating it by pictures he him- 
self had taken, aided by stereopticon 
views of the natural wonders of various 
places. 

Mr Otto R. Barnett, of the Legislative 
committee of the Trustees’ section, pre- 
sented a resolution asking the association 
to approve the report of the Legislative 
committee already presented and to 
authorize the committee to present to the 
next session of the legislature for enact- 
ment the draft of a bill for amending 
sections 10-16 inclusive of the Illinois 
library statute, with authority to make 
such changes in said draft as would not 
involve a departure in principle from the 
provisions of said bill as reported to 
the I. L. A. The resolution was adopted. 

The evening closed with greetings 
among those in attendance and dancing 
by the young people. 

The meetings on Thursday were 
rather out of the line of such of the or- 
dinary gatherings, but were most inter- 
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esting and informing. The sessions were 
called “library extension conference,” 
and under the leadership of Mr Roden, 
librarian of the Public library of Chi- 
cago, various interesting things were pre- 
sented. The object of the conference 
was to discuss needs, deduce principles 
and policies leading toward better pub- 
licity and greater extension of library 
facilities, and to devise plans of amplify- 
ing and improving the library service in 
Illinois. In presenting the object, Mr 
Roden said: 

The purpose of this conference is to 
survey the public library facilities in IIli- 
nois, particularly with reference to the 
large areas of the state in which such 
facilities are inadequate or do not exist. 
The situation, in fact, is a peculiar one. 
With nearly 300 public libraries, many of 
them well conducted and all of them 
serving their various constituencies as 
well as possible under existing conditions, 
it appears that there is still a large part of 
the population, i. e. that part which lives 
in the rural districts, which receives no 
library service at all. This “rural” popu- 
lation constitutes about two-thirds of the 
population of the whole state outside of 
the city of Chicago. 

Service to similar rural populations in 
other states has been successfully devel- 
oped, especially by the establishment of 
the county library, with branches and 
stations in all parts of its county. An- 
other expedient adopted successfully in 
other parts of the country is the “con- 
tract plan” under which a township or 
other small community receives service 
by contract from a neighboring city 
library. 

We have in Illinois one of the oldest 
and on the whole, one of the best of the 
state library laws. Its provisions include 
both the county library and the “contract 
plan,” the former having been added 
more than ten years ago; the latter more 
recently. Yet there is at present only 
one county library in Illinois and only 
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one or two contract arrangements. We 
propose to call attention to these facts, 
to discuss the reasons therefor, and to 
consider what may be done to bring about 
an improvement. 

What may be done must, of course, 
be done locally. The people in these un- 
served areas must themselves be con- 
vinced of the importance of library serv- 
ice and must themselves move to secure 
it. Our task is one of promotion and 
publicity. While it may be unnecessary 
to “sell” the public library to those as- 
sembled at this conference, it still has to 
be “sold” to a large part of the public. 
Our objective here today is not talk but 
action, and we hope that out of these 
meetings there will grow a permanent 
organization to carry on the projects to 
be discussed, and to formulate a program 
or declaration of principles setting forth 
our aims and enlisting the aid and sup- 
port of the cultural agencies of the state 
—both those represented here and those 
not represented but who have expressed 
their active interest in our objective in 
letters that will be read to the conference. 
The projects to be discussed are, there- 
fore, such practical ones as: 

a) The possibility of setting up, and opera- 
ting for a period of, say one year, a Demonstra- 
tion county library, to be financed by private 
subscriptions and similar means, to serve as an 


exhibit of the services rendered by such an in- 
stitution. 

b) The possibility of formulating a stand- 
ard form of contract under which an existing 
public library may legally extend its service to 
surrounding areas. 

c) The possibility of securing state subven- 
tions to promote the establishment and to share 
in the support of county libraries. 


Mr Roden introduced Mr Gallagher, 
president of the Illinois library associa- 
tion of 1929-30, who addressed the con- 
ference. Mr Gallagher said in part: 


The present public library system in this 
state in its magnitude and efficiency is one of 
which we may be justly proud. There are 280 
tax-supported free public libraries in Illinois. 
During 1929, total expenses for these reached 
$3,904,164. This system of free tax-supported 
libraries is magnificently supplemented by pri- 
vately endowed and university libraries. Yet it 
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is manifest that the free public library system 
of Illinois, although of colossal proportions, is 
today incomplete and inadequate and the need 
of library service was never more urgent. Ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 of the people of this 
state, including 1,346,821 living on farms, 
have no access to public libraries. 

The legal machinery in Illinois available for 
library extension is varied and elaborate and 
on the whole adequate. A “well-constructed, 
well-directed, dignified and persistent plan of 
publicity to create and mould public opinion 
as to what the library means in education, its 
importance to the community, what it pos- 
sesses for the instruction, recreation and inspir- 
ation of the people” is needed. More apprecia- 
tive and generous tax support must be con- 
tinuously advocated as of the utmost importance 
not only for the support of greater and more 
varied service but to attract men and women 
of the highest competence to its service. 


Mrs Paul G. Burt, of Hinsdale, repre- 
senting the Children’s reading commit- 
tee of the P. T. A., presented a stimulat- 
ing paper on her observations of the need 
of rural library service for the schools 
and for adults. She urged better 
cooperation betwen the schools and pub- 
lic libraries, and better library publicity. 
She said the county libraty is the best 
plan for rural and small town people and 
should be soundly demonstrated with 
more much-needed work by the field 
agent of the Illinois Library Extension 
division. ; 

Homer Hall, of the Northern Illinois 
State Teachers’ College, De Kalb, spoke 
most scathingly of the rural school 
libraries, saying that they were “impos- 
sible,” that the books were not suitable 
for children, and that one-half of the ten 
thousand rural school libraries were in 
bad condition. He spoke of the inade- 
quacy of the expenditures for library 
books for rural schools, and of the value 
of good reading as shown by educational 
tests in the schools today. He urged the 
county as a unit for libraries, as for 
schools, and said that if good library 
books could be made available to the 
school children today they would create 
helpful appreciation of library service 
later on. 

Mrs Claire V. Golden, of the Illinois 
Home Bureau Federation, said that the 


average school library gets about 25 new 
books a year, and whether or not it gets 
those, depends on the interest of the 
teacher. The library supply for the rural 
school is vastly inadequate. The average 
country child gets little suitable reading, 
or none at all, at home. Nine-tenths of 
the children in one region were reported 
to have nothing to read but the Prairie 
Farmer. All state organizations want 
good books available for everyone and 
Mrs Golden considers the county library 
the logical unit as it means good books 
for all ages, intelligently chosen, wisely 
administered. She expresed the Home 
Bureau’s hearty interest in extending 
rural library service and their willing- 
ness to codperate in bringing it about. 

Mr J. C. Hanna, State high school 
supervisor, described the unsuitability 
of many of the books in the collections, 
and of the problem that the small high- 
school library represented both in suit- 
able books and in service. The State de- 
partment of Education is doing what it 
can to improve the high school libraries 
and to emphasize their importance. 

Mr D. F. Nickols, manager of the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, pointed 
out how county libraries without library 
service were buying many of the Read- 
ing Circle books, but he realized this was 
not library service. 

Miss Ahern expressed her pleasure in 
the spirit of codperation shown by repre- 
sentatives of various bodies present at 
the meeting. She urged that codperation 
between schools and libraries be clearly 
understood—that teachers were there to 
teach subjects and the librarians to give 
the library service required to make 
teaching effective, that each party to the 
codperation should have a_ cordial, 
friendly attitude towards the work of 
the other. But she warned against either 
one leaving to the other the work to be 
done that really belonged in her 
own province. 

Nelle Olson, supervisor of public 
school libraries of Winnetka, emphasized 
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the importance of planning for library 
quarters in new and remodeled high 
schools, and the need for better and uni- 
form training in both high and ele- 
mentary schools in the use of the library. 
She urged closer codperation between 
public and school libraries. She thought 
that certification, or some other assur- 
ance of ability, was needed in measuring 
one’s ability to do library work. 

Carl Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., 
made a brief talk in which he said it-was 
a challenge to the library profession to 
have representatives of leading groups 
behind the state-wide library movement, 
to extend and inspire it, and said the 
question was “Will we work with them, 
and have we the leadership?” 

Anna May Price, superintendent of 
the Library Extension division, dis- 
cussed library conditions in the state. She 
affirmed that the inequalities in income 
had much to do with the inequalities in 
the type of service offered by libraries, 
the whole situation hinging on lack of 
support by various causes that might be 
bettered by attention to taxes, collections, 
etc. She stated that 96 per cent of the 
people living on farms have no public 
library service. She advised that the 280 
existing libraries annex the nearest 
towns and townships until the whole 
non-library territory should come under 
library service. She said that the suc- 
cess of the county system or the contract 
system depends upon the initiative of the 
library trustees and librarians of the 280 
libraries. 

Mr Spencer Ewing, trustee of the 
Public library of Bloomington, moved 
that a commitee of the I. L. A. be ap- 
pointed to formulate a policy on library 
extension for the state. Mr Windsor sug- 
gested that this committee should either 
be a continuation of the present com- 
‘mittee or a new one should be appointed 
by the executive board of the I. L. A. 
with power to do anything necessary to 
further this work. It was finally voted 


that the incoming board be asked to ap- 
point a committee on library extension 
to consist of members of the association 
and of other cultural organizations, with 
power to add to its numbers, and for the 
purpose of formulating and launching a 
program to promote the extension of 
library service in the state of Illinois. 
In the afternoon, Mr Ewing, who is the 
author of the Contract plan which was 
made a part of the library law at the 
last legislature, discussed the Illinois 
library law with reference to the county 
library and the contract system. He 
emphasized the fact that the small library 
is too costly to administer, and that a 
group of small units should be gathered 
to furnish proper support for adminis- 
tration. He said that apart from one or 
two minor details, the present laws were 
adequate and the problem in library ex- 
tension was the matter of inducing com- 
munities to avail themselves of the pos- 
sibilities the laws now offer. He main- 
tained that while the library law did not 
specifically so state, municipal libraries 
could contract under the general powers 
of municipal boards as is done in other 
instances. (Mr Ewing’s paper is to be 
printed later.) 

Alice Williams, of the Public library 
of Moline, gave a very interesting ex- 
position of the workings of the Moline- 
Port Byron contract. Great interest has 
been manifested and the circulation has 
increased 56 per cent since the contract 
went into effect. 

Matthew S. Dudgeon, of the Public 
library of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, as 
guest of the association explained how 
the Milwaukee public library serves the 
county. The county board has a contract 
with the Milwaukee public library for 
service for the entire county, for which 
the county agrees to pay $1000 a year 
for general service and in addition 10 
cents for each home circulation in the 
county outside the city of Milwaukee. 
The cost of this service is distributed by 
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the county among the cities, villages and 
townships in proportion as they use it. 
Thus any municipality not using the 
service is not taxed for its maintenance. 
The discussion that followed showed 
that Chicago, Hinsdale, Rockford, 
Bloomington and Evanston have all been 
approached about some form of con- 
tract service. 

Callie Wieder, of the Public library of 
Waterloo, Iowa, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the plans for financing the 
Black Hawk County library demonstra- 
tion. (See Liprartes 35:374.) From 
information gathered concerning condi- 
tions and various factors necessary to 
be considered, Black Hawk County was 
selected and a budget of $8000 agreed 
upon. The Iowa library asociation and 
the Iowa library commission agreed to 
furnish the services of the state or- 
ganizer for one year and $1000 for new 
books. A special membership drive for 
the Iowa library association for 1000 
members for two years is being made to 
help meet the expenses, and gifts of 
money of various amounts have been re- 
ceived. The federated clubs made a 
campaign for books, and Hertzberg 
Bindery of Des Moines have rebound all 
gifts free of charge. The Waterloo 
public library is donating space for head- 
quarters, the equipment and half of the 
supplies. Black Hawk County is giving 
$600. The library began operation Sep- 
tember 1, and is expected to succeed. 
There are five stations for adults. 

The conference meeting was adjourned 
by Mr Roden. He expressed himself as 
highly pleased with the proceedings and 
hopeful, if the enthusiasm is carried 
back home, that something tangible and 
valuable for library service in Illinois 
would come from this meeting. 

The annual dinner was participated in 
by over 200, President M. F. Gallagher 
presiding. The address was made by Dr 
Everett Dean Martin which was a 
psychological dissection of the grounds 


on which was built progress in faith, 
with a resulting conclusion which 
seemed that this progress in faith could 
only logically be turned into faith in 
progress. The statements and conclu- 
sions offered by Dr Martin were a little 
overpowering for the majority of his 
audience, and even many deeply steeped 
advocates of evolution in all its forms 
were a bit confused. 

George B. Utley, as chairman of Spe- 
cial Membership committee of the A. L. 
A., presented a statement in regard to 
the Endowment fund which is being 
raised for the work of the A. L. A. 


The Carnegie Corporation has been mak- 
ing annual grants to the association since 
the war, but in 1926 the Corporation, in giv- 
ing the A. L. A. $1,000,000 for endowment, 
voted to decrease these annual grants from 
year to year and eventually to discontinue 
them. They had reached a maximum be- 
tween $150,000 and $200,000 annually, and if 
the work of the association is to continue on 
the same broad lines, a commensurate an- 
nual income must be elsewhere obtained. 

Another million dollars is in sight if the 
A. L. A. can show the solidity of the foun- 
dation upon which it rests by raising $1,000,- 
000 from other sources. Of this sum about 
half has already been raised, and an effort 
is in process to complete the other half million. 

By generous provision, the association is 
permitted to count memberships at a capi- 
talized value of twenty to one toward the 
million which must be raised from other 
sources. Much of the half million dollars 
raised has been secured through these spe- 
cial memberships. There are doubtless men 
and women of means in all the Illinois com- 
munities who are interested in the broader 
aspects of library work and would willingly 
contribute $100 a year to the A. L. A. if the 
opportunities for service were brought to 
their attention. [Illinois trustees and libra- 
rians are earnestly asked to help in this ef- 
fort to raise the balance of the million dol- 
lars which will make the association eligible 
to receive the million dollars which is in 
sight. When this has been accomplished. 
the association will have an endowment fund 
of $3,000,000, yielding an approximate in- 
come of $150,000 annually, and this will en- 
able the association to prosecute further its 
work in education for librarianships now in 
hand or which should be undertaken. 


The session on Friday was opened 
with a discussion of the Detroit charg- 
ing system. Reports of its operation in 
three different libraries, the large Legler 
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branch in Chicago, the Evanston public 
library and the small library at Galva, 
were given. The larger libraries felt its 
most valuable feature was in the check- 
ing of all books at the door, a protection 
against losses. It would seem to need 
an extra person to take care of the 
checking at the entrance, as well as the 
usual desk requirements. The small 
library found this method simple and sat- 
isfactory to install. All reported ex- 
cellent codperation from both adult and 
juvenile users. 

Miss Ahern announced that an exposi- 
tion of the Detroit plan was to be pre- 
sented by the author of it in Lrpraries 
for November. 

One of the outstanding papers of the 
conference was that by Emily Van Dorn 
Miller, editor of A. L. A. publications, on 
Public libraries as agents for world peace. 
The paper was fine in substance, inter- 
esting in presentation and delightful in 
conclusions reached and presented. She 
urged librarians to further the cause of 
. world peace by encouraging the reading 
of books about other lands, fine travel 
books, translations of the best conti- 
nental writing (which was becoming in- 
creasingly available), the war literature 
of the past decade which may be raw 
and brutal, but is less romanticised than 
the literature of any other war, and by 
exhibits particularly of interest to chil- 
dren which tend to create interest in 
other peoples and understanding of the 
interdependence of all peoples. 

Another paper that was especially 
clever was given by Edith Erskine, of the 
Pullman branch of the Chicago public 
library, entitled Fall styles in books. It 
was a brief survey of the season’s popu- 
lar reading, limited by the time at her 
disposal to 15 of the leading non-fiction 
books and 15 of the best current novels. 
The paper was followed by a lively book 
discussion. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President, Alice Williams, Moline ; 
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first vice-president, Nathan Levin, Chi- 
cago; second vice-president, Winifred 
Ver Nooy, University of Chicago; sec- 
retary, Gladys Allison, River Forest; 
treasurer, Blanche Gray, Mattoon. 

About the same number (17) exhibits 
were shown this year as usual. Other 
library meetings prevented a few firms 
from exhibiting, but there were several 
new exhibitors. 

Resolutions expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the association to the hosts of the 
occasion, the city, the library, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the hotel management, 
and publicity committee were passed. A 
minute of the loss suffered in the death 
of O. E. Child of Moline, former mem- 
ber of the association, was placed on 
record. 

A summary of the treasurer’s report 
shows the following: 


Receipts for the year 1929, $1,972.93. Of 
this, membership dues was $960; life mem- 
bership dues, $240: rental of exhibit space, 
$187.50. Disbursements: October, 1929, to 
January, 1930, $575.41; January, 1930, to 
October, 1930, $433.43; Building and Loan 


investment, $425; total - disbursements, 
$1433.84. Assets: Building and Loan in- 
vestment, $1000; interest, $62.66; total 


assets, $1601.75; treasurer’s balance $539.09. 
New membership 184, total membership 





Midwinter Meetings in Chicago 

The following national library or- 
ganizations will hold meetings at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 29- 
31, 1930. 


A. L. A. Council 
December 29-30, 10:00 a. m. 
announced. 


American Library Institute 
Monday, December 29, 2:30 p. m. 
Flexibility versus rigidity in library plan- 
ning, Harry L. Koopman, Brown Uni- 
versity library, Providence, R. I.; Pro- 
posed library colony at Lake Placid, 
Herbert O. Brigham, State library, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Research in the library 
field, Henry O. Severance, University of 
Missouri library, Columbia; Business ses- 
sion, 

Association of American library schools 
A closed meeting will be held on Mon- 
day, Decemher 29, 2:30 p. m. 


Program to be 
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Bibliographical Society of America 
Monday, December 29, 8:00 p.m. 


Fifteenth century books as books: in the 
field of art, W. M. Ivins, Jr.; in the field 
of mathematics, Professor David 


Smith, Columbia University, New York 
City; in the field of medicine, Dr Arnold 
C. Klebs; in the field of law, Professor 
Theodore F. T. Plucknett; in the field of 
music, Dr Otto Kinkeldey, New York 
public library; in the field of mineralogy, 
Dr Thomas T. Read, American Institute 
of Mining and Metallic Engineers, New 
York City. 

College librarians of the Middlewest 
Monday, December 29, 8:00 p. m. 
Relation of the librarian to the alumni 
education movement, Charles H. Brown, 
State college library, Ames, Iowa; Re- 
cruiting for librarianship in the college 
library, Mary E. Downey, State library, 
Columbus, Ohio; Student centered col- 
lege library, Hazel W. Byrnes, State 
Teachers’ College library, Mayville, N. D. 


League of library commissions 

Monday, December 29, 2:30 p.m. 

Developing a _ library consciousness 

among rural people, C. B. Lester, Wis- 

consin free library commission, Madison; 

State wide library publicity, Joseph ‘. 

Wheeler, Public library, Baltimore, Md.; 

Federal aid for county libraries, J. oO. 

Modisette, Louisiana library commission, 

Shreveport, and Glenn Holloway, Con- 

cordia Parish library, La. 

Tuesday, December 30, 2:30 p.m. 

The League of library commissions in 

the national library program, Essae M. 

Culver, Louisiana library commission, 

Baton Rouge; Problems faced by a 

oung library commission, Christine 

Reatlors, Arkansas Free Library Service 

bureau, Little Rock; Has the traveling 

library been outgrown as a method for 
rural book distribution? Louis J. Bailey, 

State library, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

In addition to the national groups, 
the following sections will hold meet- 
ings: 

Librarians of large public libraries 

(Closed meeting. Attendance strictly 

limited to the chief librarians of public 

libraries in cities of over 100,000; Normal 
school and teachers’ college librarians; 

Training Class section; University and 

reference librarians and college librarians 

of the Middlewest (Joint session); Uni- 
versity and reference librarians. 





The 1931 conference of the American 
Library Association will be held at Yale 
University, New Haven, 
June 22-27. 


Connecticut, 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The fall meeting of the 
Chicago Regional group of catalogers and 
classifiers was held October 20, with 58 
members present. 

William Randall presided in the ab- 
sence of the president, Harriet Howe. He 
said it was suggested at the A. L. A. 
conference that it was time for the vari- 
ous groups to take up some constructive 
work. Following out this suggestion, 
Miss Howe had planned to have each 
meeting a round-table discussion of the 
problems met in cataloging and classify- 
ing. The main thought of it all being 
“have you had any questions in cataloging 
and classifying for which your library 
school training does not fit you.” 

Forms to be filled out for each question 
were then passed around, these questions 
to be the basis of the next meeting, and 
also to be of use to the staff of the Grad- 
uate library school, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Twenty-four new members joined at 
this meeting. 

Lucy E. Brown 
Secretary 


Kentucky—The Kentucky library asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Paducah 
on October 9-10. A business meeting to- 
gether with a report of the A. L. A. meet- 
ing at Los Angeles, by Mrs H. G. Hen- 
derson of the Georgetown public library, 
occupied the first morning. 

The hospitality of the city was extend- 
ed by Dr E. R. Bell in his address of 
welcome, and Jennie O. Cochran gave 
the response. 

On the second morning, the Public, 
College and School Libraries sections 
held round-table meetings where each 
discussed problems of especial interest to 
its class of library. The Children’s sec- 
tion, in the afternoon, was ably presided 
over by Bernice W. Bell, head of the 
Children’s department, Louisville free 
public library. 
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The special speakers for the meeting 
were Tommie Dora Barker, Regional 
field agent for the South, who gave an 
interesting and instructive discussion of 
the Rosenwald program of library aid; 
Lucile F. Fargo, assistant director of the 
Library school of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
who told her experiences in visiting 
school libraries in compiling her text- 
book The Library in the school. She 
also discussed Elementary school library 
service at the Children’s section. Dr 
A. L. Crabb, of George Peabody Col- 
lege, read a paper on the value of books 
and the work of the libraries in dispersing 
knowledge. 

The social features of the meeting were 
the book dinner, a drive over the city 
and its environs, and a tea given by the 
women’s clubs. 

The officers for 1931-32 are: Mrs May 
McClure Currey, Louisville free public 
library, president; Alma J. L‘'Homme- 
dieu, Covington public library, first vice- 
' president ; Jennie O. Cochran, Louisville 
free public library, secretary-treasurer ; 
Lena B. Nofcier, secretary, Kentucky 
library commission, Mrs H. G. Hender- 
son, Georgetown public library, Isobel 
Bennette, Eastern Kentucky Teachers’ 
College, Richmond, and Margaret Bailey, 
Murray State Teachers’ College, direc- 
tors. MarGARET BAILEY 

Secretary 


Massachusetts—The fall meeting of the 
Western Massachusetts library club was 
held in the Gaylord Memorial library, 
So. Hadley, Mass., October 24. The first 
speaker of the morning session was 
E. Kathleen Jones, of the Massachusetts 
state library commission, who spoke very 
interestingly of her recent tour of the 
British Isles and of her contacts with the 
British Library Association in its meet- 
ings for hospital and prison libraries. 

Particular interest centered in Rachel 
Field’s talk on My adventures in litera- 
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ture, partly because her early life was 
spent in Springfield and many who at- 
tended the meeting had known her then, 
and partly because of her entertaining 
reminiscences about her personal adven- 
tures in writing her poems and Hitty. 
She never intended, she said, writing a 
juvenile book; she simply wrote a story 
when the story came to her, in the words 
and phrases best suited to the material. 
The whaling episode in her book came as 
a result of many notes she had taken 
several years ago while visiting Nan- 
tucket, when she became interested in 
ships’ logs. Both Miss Lathrop and Miss 
Field did a good deal of research work in 
order to have the costumes, manners and 
customs, and historical setting correct for 
her little six inch heroine. 

Mt. Holyoke students acted as guides 
to groups of librarians to various points 
of interest in the campus and Joseph 
Skinner, president of the board of trus- 
tees of Mt. Holyoke College, opened his 
collection of American antiques and 
Americana for their inspection. The 
showing of an historical film The Puri- 
tans, which was a gift of Mr Skinner to 
the college, was a much enjoyed feature 
of the afternoon. 

Epitx L. Litre 
Secretary 


Michigan— Perfect weather, brilliant 
Autumn coloring, Lake Superior blue and 
shining stretching boundlessly to the 
north, hospitable homes in a lovely old 
town formed an unrivalled setting for 
the meeting of the Michigan library 
association in Marquette on October 8- 
10. It had been some time since a meet- 
ing had been held in this section. All but 
four of the libraries in the Upper Penin- 
sula were represented at this meeting. 

The program was not crowded and left 
ample time for the exchange of ideas and 
the making and renewing of professional 
grounds of the region were given by three 
prominent men of the locality: Professor 
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Lew Chase, Mr J. E. Jopling of Mar- 
quette, and Professor James Fisher of 
Houghton. 

The central theme of the program was 
the County library. The outstanding “fea- 
tures” were: a talk on County libraries, 
. by Charlotte Templeton, librarian of 
Greenville, South Carolina, and second 
vice-president of the A. L. A.; a talk by 
Capt. E. C. Kyte of Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario, on English country 
house libraries ; and one on Labor saving 
devices, by Ralph Ulveling of Detroit. 

The various section programs were 
given prominent places on the program, 
and so arranged that there was no con- 
flict in time. Every one could therefore 
go to all but one of the meetings. 

The trustees’ dinner has become one of 
the important functions in the Michigan 
meetings. This year school children who 
had won prizes for essays on the county 
library were guests. The tables were dec- 
orated to represent farm and county 
library service. The result was a vivid 
and potent appeal for a much needed 
service. 

There were drives about the towns near 
by, a visit to the library in Ishpeming, 
and a picnic on lovely Presque Isle where 
“pasties” were introduced to those who 
were new to their excellence. 

The College and Reference section pro- 
gram was in charge of Eunice Wead of 
the University of Michigan, and the Cata- 
log section under Maud Grill of Jackson. 
The Lending of books, a round-table dis- 
cussion under Marie Brookes of Detroit, 
was helpful. The School and Children’s 
section set a good example in combining 
their efforts. Julia Garst of Hamtramck 
and Frances Dunn of Saginaw were in 
charge of this meeting. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
Professor C. B. Joeckel, University of 
Michigan, president; Mrs Mary Frank- 
hauser, state librarian, Lansing, vice- 
president; Mrs Marie Manderfield, 
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Houghton public library, second vice- 
president ; Elizabeth Skinner, Detroit pub- 
lic library, secretary; and Mrs Nancy B. 
Thomas, Birmingham public library, 
treasurer. E. K. 


Missouri—The annual meeting of the 
Missouri library association was held at 
Sedalia, October 7-9. It was pronounced 
one of the best meetings of the associa- 
tion. Great interest was shown in the 
proposed constitutional amendment which 
provides that the library tax in Missouri 
shall be a separate tax as is the school tax. 
Charles H. Compton, of the St. Louis 
public library, is chairman of this com- 
mittee, and he was assured the hearty 
cooperation of every member present. 

Among the many interesting events 
on the program were talks by Dr Walter 
Williams, president of Missouri Univer- 
sity, and Mrs Luella St. Clair Moss, 
president of the Missouri Federation of 
women’s clubs. Vera Prout, of the 
Kansas City public library, gave a paper 
on children’s books. This was followed 
by ways of teaching the use of the library 
to children by Norma Weis, children’s 
librarian of Crunden branch, St. Louis; 
Mrs Grace M. Young, librarian of the 
Sedalia public library; and C. E. Wells, 
librarian of State Teachers’ College, 
Maryville. 

The following officers were elected for 
the year 1930-1931: 

Dr A. E. Bostwick, St. Louis, presi- 
dent; Francis Swanwick, Joplin, vice- 
president ; Lucille Brumbaugh, Maryville, 
treasurer; and Margaret McDonald, Jef- 
ferson City, secretary. 

Jane Morey 
Secretary 


Montana—There were 35 delegates at- 
tending the Montana state library asso- 
ciation meeting held at Billings, October 
20-21. 

Informal round table discussions on 
problems confronting librarians were 
found to be more beneficial than the usual 
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scheduled talks and papers. Library ex- 
tension work in the state was given much 
attention, and particular emphasis was 
laid on the need of traveling libraries in 
the rural districts. 

Librarians reported special interest in 
their various localities in Northwest his- 
tory and particularly Montana history, 
and in this connection works of Montana 
authors and artists were discussed. An 
interesting exhibit of Will James’ writings 
and pictures was held in the Parmly Bill- 
ings Memorial library. 

Visits were made to the Eastern Mon- 
tana Normal School library and the Poly- 
technic school where one afternoon meet- 
ing was held. 

Louise M. Fernald, presiding officer 
and librarian of the Public library, Great 
Falls, gave a most entertaining talk on 
her travels in Europe last summer with 
a most satisfactory recital of her opinions 
of the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

The meeting of 1932 will be held in 
Great Falls the third week in May. The 
’ newly elected officers are: President, Mrs 
Mary Homan, Phillips County library, 
Malta ; secretary, Mrs Leon Coombs, City 
library, Glendive; treasurer, Geneva 
Cook, City library, Bozeman. 

ExizaBeETH McCoy 
Secretary 


New Jersey—There was an attendance 
of over 250 at the fall meeting of the 
N. J. L. A. at Passaic, October 10. 

The morning session was held at the 
Reid Memorial library, Maud I. Stull 
presiding. A cordial welcome was given 
by Henry C. Whitehead, trustee of the 
Passaic public library. 

Amelia H. Munson, in charge of work 
with Continuation schools in the New 
York public library, discussed Introducing 
books to working boys and girls; and 
stressed the great importance of intro- 
ducing books to those whose ages range 
between 14 and 17 and many of whom 
leave school not because of economic 
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pressure but simply because they hate 
school and books. 

“Two things to guard against in this 
work are letting the pupil know that one 
is trying to correct his reading, and con- 
demning the kind of reading which he 
or she is doing. One must realize that 
they may really be getting something 
worth while out of these books, even if 
they are not of the best order. The libra- 
rian must learn to recognize good things 
wherever they may be while at the same 
time not pulling down her standard of 
literature. One must vary the material 
used very often in order to keep up the 
interest. Ways of getting their attention 
are by linking the books with their occu- 
pations, interesting them particularly in 
the character written about, the locality 
of setting, or the plot.” 

In closing Miss Munson said that lit- 
erature is not only the greatest of the 
liberal arts but is a great liberal force 
which can set men free. 

Mabel Williams, supervisor of Work 
with schools in the New York public 
library, introduced for the consideration 
of the association A List of Books for 
Young People (1930 edition) published 
by the New York public library. This 
list was made up from the experience 
of the New York public library in subjects 
asked for; and unsupplied books which 
were asked for under these various head- 
ings. When the list was completed, it 
was used on the different groups of 
young people to determine their reaction 
to the list. The final compilation is a 
result of these experiments. 

Miss Williams mentioned the obstacles 
met by adults in choosing books for 
young people: 1) Prejudices; 2) Com- 
munity attitudes (which may change) ; 
3) To determine what the boys and girls 
really like; 4) Unusual types. The ad- 
dress was followed by a general discus- 
sion on the subject of books for young 


people. 
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At a brief business meeting, the fol- 
lowing resolutions concerning the death 
of Henry C. Buchanan were passed: 

In the death of Henry C. Buchanan on Sun- 
day, September 28, 1930, the libraries of the 
State of New Jersey have lost a wise leader. 

Mr Buchanan was for 31 of his 80 years a 
member of the New Jersey library association. 
He aided in the passage of the traveling library 
bill, and until an appropriation could be made, 
took charge of the traveling libraries and did 
the work for love. He was state librarian from 
1899 to 1914. In this capacity he aided in the 
passage of the law creating the Public library 
commission in 1900. For 30 years he served as 
secretary of that commission. 

Mr Buchanan was on the editorial staff of 
the Trenton Times and special writer for the 
New York Sun and other newspapers for many 
years and in that capacity greatly served the 
library cause, not only through his own edi- 
torials and contributions, but through his in- 
fluence throughout the state as Dean of editors 
of New Jersey, and through the personal 
friendship of the reporters of the state. He 
was utterly fearless in any cause he cham- 
pioned, and keen of judgment, farsighted and 
untiring in effort. To him is largely due the 
progress made by the Public library commis- 


sion. 
BEATRICE WINSER 


SaraH R. Bupp 
Joun P. DuLrarp 


Howard L. Hughes, treasurer of the 
Scholarship fund, reported that a total 
of $3,210 has been collected for the 
George M. La Monte scholarship fund. 
Of this, $3,000 has been invested on a 
first mortgage at six per cent interest. 

The afternoon session held at West- 
minster Hall was given over to a discus- 
sion of the life and poems of Emily Dick- 
inson. Madam Martha Dickinson Bian- 
chi, niece and biographer of Emily 
Dickinson, gave a most informal but 
wholly delightful talk. She described 
Emily Dickinson to her listeners, giving 
them her background so that they might 
form for themselves a mental picture of 
this well-loved poetess and her surround- 
ings. The speaker advised her audience 
to read the poems of Emily Dickinson 
aloud if they were unable to understand 
them, with the assurance that in this way 
they would achieve complete comprehen- 
sion of these exquisite poems. Madam 


Bianchi pointed out that it is impossible 
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to understand her, her solitude, person- 
ality and beautiful reserve in the terms 
of today. She knew the Bible and had a 
real faith in God in spite of the seem- 
ingly irreligious remarks in many of her 
works. It was a human, understanding 
person whom Madam Bianchi described 
and her audience was most grateful for 
her talk. 

Dr Carrie Weaver Smith, of the 
Montrose school, Reistertown, Maryland, 
read several of Emily Dickinson’s poems, 
interspersing them with remarks about 
the author and the beautifully individual 
manner she had of bringing truth out in 
poetry. Dr Smith explained that since 
she had first become acquainted with the 
works of the poetess as a child of 12, 
she had felt the increasing need of her. 
She said one would never know Emily 
Dickinson as a librarian and scholar; the 
only way to really know her is to have 
a need of things spiritual that might be 
found in the sort of soul that this poetess 
was. “I receive more inspiration, faith, 
courage and intellectural inspiration out 
of her poems than any poet I know,” said 
Dr Smith. 

Miss Stull expressed sincere thanks to 
the speakers and extended a cordial invi- 
tation to the delegates to inspect any or 
all of the various branches of the Passaic 
public library. 

The officers of the association are: 
Maud I. Stull, Passaic, president ; Kath- 
erine B. Rogers, of the State library, vice- 
president; John B. Fogg, New Bruns- 
wick, secretary; Edith L. Smith, Morris 
County, treasurer ; and Adeline T. David- 
son, East Orange, immediate past presi- 
dent. 


New York—The fortieth anniversary 
conference of the New York library asso- 
ciation was held in Albany, October 14-17, 
in connection with the sixty-sixth convo- 
cation of the University of the State of 
New York, the theme of which was adult 
education. The registration was 330. 
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The convocation for the first time rec- 
ognized libraries on its program by de- 
voting an afternoon to The Library and 
adult education, with George H. Locke, 
Alice S. Tyler and Arthur E. Bostwick 
as speakers. This subject was also pre- 
sented at the conference by a discussion 
led by Edouard C. Lindeman on The 
Public library in relation to other adult 
education agencies. There were some 10 
adult education agencies represented by 
speakers, as well as several local school 
systems. 

Adult education expects, or should ex- 
pect, of the library, according to those 
who took part, 1) the right book for the 
right man at the right time; 2) publicity 
for books; 3) a consultation service with 
special groups interested in special stu- 
dies; 4) more attention to the needs of 
readers who require books in simple lan- 
guage handled in an adult way; 5) refer- 
ence books available for the use of classes 
outside the library; 6) extension service ; 
- %) codrdination of educational facilities ; 
8) an environment more congenial than 
many libraries are to the education proc- 
ess. Librarians voiced the opinion that 
other agencies are backward in recogniz- 
ing libraries as adult education agencies 
and in understanding the service which 
they are giving or might give, and cripple 
it by such means as failure to give ade- 
quate notice of books needed. 

The meeting closed with reports of ex- 
periments in adult education of which 
libraries are a part, including a detailed 
report by Mrs Helen W. Grannis of the 
Muhlenberg Branch experiment in New 
York City. Resolutions were passed rec- 
ommending that the Council set up a com- 
mittee “which shall endeavor to secure for 
the library in any community which has 
adult education movements in progress its 
rightful connection with these activities 
from their inception.” 

County libraries 

The promotion of the county library 

sytem throughout the state was voted 
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again in 1930, as in 1929, to be one of the 
major activities of the association. Reso- 
lutions were passed favoring active sup- 
port of an amendment to the state’s county 
library law, which will provide state aid to 
county libraries and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the tax burden in the county. 
It was voted to organize locally the move- 
ment for county library development by 
appointing in each county committees rep- 
resenting the granges, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, libraries and other interested 
groups. The book buses of the Queens 
Borough and the Yonkers public libraries 
were present during the week to show 
what county-wide book service from a 
truck might be. 

At the meeting on the “County library 
campaign in New York state,” the prin- 
cipal address was made by John D. Wil- 
lard, research associate in rural education 
of the American Association for adult 
education, who summarized the obstacles 
to county library development as wrong 
attitudes, economic conditions and insuffi- 
cient or embarrassing legislation, the last 
named of which it is the special responsi- 
bility of the state to overcome. Elizabeth 
L. Arthur, State grange lecturer, spoke 
for the state and local granges ; Professor 
C. E. Ladd appeared for the extension 
interests of the New York State College 
of Agriculture and Home Economics ; and 
Mrs Guerdon B. Miller represented the 
State Congress of parents and teachers. 
The meeting was presided over by Mrs 
Paul B. Herrick of the Madison County 
board of supervisors. 

Literature, past and present 

Professor Robert E. Rogers, director 
of reading at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, made good his reputation for 
stirring up discussion by his talk to trus- 
tees and librarians on their duties to those 
born since 1900, for whom English litera- 
ture of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies has less and less to say, and to read- 
ers in general who should be brought by 
the public library into contact with the 
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nineteenth century Europeans and more 
significant English writers who have had 
a dominating influence on the American 
literature of today. Many librarians and 
library boards, he said, do not know that 
such literature exists, or, if they do know 
it, have made up their minds that it shall 
not be represented on their shelves. There 
should be on all boards of trustees, ac- 
cording to Mr Rogers, educated men of 
foreign descent and younger men and 
women, recent graduates of liberal col- 
leges. 

The joint responsibility of public and 
school libraries for the reading of the 
young person midway between childhood 
and adulthood was emphasized by the 
meeting presided over by Anna Clark 
Kennedy, supervisor of school libraries 
in the State Education department. Mabel 
Williams, supervisor of work with schools 
in the New York public library, W. H. 
‘Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady, and Irene Smith, of the In- 
termediate department, Brownsville chil- 
dren’s branch, Brooklyn, dealt with the 
subject from their various points of view. 

Miss Williams, speaking of Reading 
interests and habits of boys and girls, said 
that because young people are intensely 
interested in books that relate to problems 
they and those about them are facing, the 
librarian who believes that the intel- 
lectual curiosity of youth is something to 
work with rather than to suppress, has a 
wonderful opportunity. She must be 
ready to discuss, if the need arises, many 
books that would not be placed on the 
shelves of an intermediate department or 
included in a booklist for young people. 
Mr Pillsbury spoke of the library as a 
necessity in the present day child-cen- 
tered school. Miss Smith, speaking on 
the work of the Intermediate depart- 
ment of the Brownsville branch, estab- 
lished in 1929, referred to the situations 
that arose in dealing with the sophisti- 
cated boys and girls of today, nur- 


tured by the tabloid and the movies, all 
of which pointed to the “awful impor- 
tance of placing in any intermediate de- 
partment assistants having sympathy with 
and an understanding of the adolescent 
mind.” 

President Smith’s address 

The address of the president, Elizabeth 
M. Smith, was a survey of the profes- 
sional responsibilities of the New York 
library association, considered as a typical 
state library organization related on the 
one hand to the national body, the A. L. 
A., and on the other, to the state super- 
visory body, the Library Extension divi- 
sion. The state organization, she said, 
though not fitted by its nature to do re- 
search work, is obligated to disseminate 
knowledge of its results and conclusions 
in related fields such as sociology and psy- 
chology as well as in librarianship. It 
is the state association, also, which has the 
best opportunity to spread the profes- 
sional spirit among the librarians of 
smaller libraries and junior assistants. In 
dividing functions with the state super- 
visory body, it should always be remem- 
bered that, though the official body has the 
advantages of well-organized machinery, 
the state association has a monopoly of 
those many advantages that belong to 
anything of a voluntary nature. 

An “anniversary” meeting on the open- 
ing night was addressed by Dr Frank P. 
Graves, commissioner of education, who 
extended a welcome in behalf of the De- 
partment of education, by President 
Strohm, who brought greetings from the 
A. L. A., and by Captain E. Cockburn 
Kyte, who gave a history of the English 
public libraries and the L. A. U. K. dur- 
ing the past 40 years. 

There were several round-table discus- 
sions—Child-study problems of the chil- 
dren’s librarian, led by Dr Ruth Andrus, 
director in child development and parental 
education of the State Education depart- 
ment; Reference books and service, led 
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by James I. Wyer; Publicity for public 
libraries, led by Leon R. Whipple of the 
School of journalism, New York Univer- 
sity ; Mutual aid among scientific libraries, 
led by Muriel Almon, librarian of the 
Division of laboratories and research of 
the New York State department of 
health ; and one on new charging systems 
and machines. Mr Whipple based his 
informal talk on the essays and exhibits 
entered in the publicity contest conducted 
by: the association. Trustees and libra- 
rians held a conference on problems ris- 
ing from the application of the new cer- 
tification plan and its accompanying staff 
classification scheme, which will go into 
effect on January 1. 

Social events included a tea given by 
Mrs Franklin D. Roosevelt in the Execu- 
tive mansion, a reception by the Board of 
regents which opened the convocation, 
and a luncheon given by scholarship win- 
ners of previous years to the winners of 
1930 and guests of the conference. 

Officers and council members elected 
were: President, Wharton Miller, chief 
librarian and director, Syracuse Univer- 
sity library school; vice-president, Mrs 
Mabel L. Loomis, librarian, Smithside 
High School, Elmira, N. Y.; members of 
council to serve until 1933, Ada J. White 
and Charles E. Rush. 


St. Paul—At the cataloger’s round table 
of the North Central library conference 
held on Thursday, October 16, Eliza 
Lamb, head cataloger of the University 
of Wisconsin library, presided. Amy 
Moon, chief of the Catalog division of the 
St. Paul public library, urged the estab- 
lishment of groups of catalogers for dis- 
cussion on methods of cataloging, classi- 
fication, etc. 

Ralph M. Dunbar, assistant-librarian, 
State College library, Ames, Iowa, gave 
a very enlightening talk on the Cataloger 
—mechanistic or intellectual, using as the 
text of his paper a quotation from Miss 
Howe—"The cataloger should possess 


the best traits of a scholar, an adminis- 
trator and a good clerical worker, and 
must have such a clear conception of his 
work that nothing can interfere with 
the proper balance of these traits.” 

The next speaker was Mr J. C. M. 
Hanson, of Chicago, who gave an inter- 
esting talk on Tendencies in catalogs and 
classifications. He dwelt on four points: 
selective cataloging, arrangement in a dic- 
tionary catalog, classification and training. 

Dorothea Heins, librarian of the Alex- 
ander Mitchell library, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, discussed Cataloging in the small 
library. She made it plain that with all 
the many petty details which go to make 
up a busy librarian’s day, cataloging with 
no trained assistants is difficult. 

Harriet A. Pearson, assistant-librarian, 
State Agricultural College, Fargo, North 
Dakota, presented Cataloging problems in 
the college library. She spoke enthu- 
siastically in favor of the Information file. 

Helen K. Starr, librarian of the James 
Jerome Hill reference library, spoke on 
the Treatment of maps in the St. Paul 
public and the Hill reference libraries. 
Miss Starr said that in remodelling the 
Hill map room they used the Newark map 
platform plan. Miss Starr gave copies 
of her “Map routine” to any one inter- 
ested. GERTRUDE E. Rosson 

Secretary 


The Cleveland chapter of Special Li- 
braries association has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 
President, Nell G. Sill, librarian of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art; vice-presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Willingham, librarian, 
Y. M. C. A. School of Technology; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Ruth Barber, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 





The Atlantic City Meeting 
The joint annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania library club and the New Jersey 
library association will be held at Atlantic 
City, March 13-14, 1931. The headquar- 
ters, as usual, will be at the Hotel Chelsea. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
An interesting characterization of libra- 
ries in Poland is included in Poland’s 
tenth birthday, by Charlotte Kellogg, 
Atlantic Monthly, August, 1930. 


Agricultural Library Notes, Vol. 5, 
No. 7-9, issued by United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture library, is especially 
rich in bibliography and lists of material 
dealing with agricultural subjects. 


A beautiful booklet descriptive of the 
“Pioneer,” the book bus which is being 
used to introduce county library service 
to Queens Borough, New York City, has 
been issued. It is both illuminating and 
instructive. 


The Child Study Association of Ameri- 
ca has published a yearbook in two sec- 
tions. The contents are purely suggestive 
of the scope and range of the work of the 
association. Copies may be had by writ- 
ing to the association at 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


A new edition of James Duff Brown’s 
Manual of Library Economy, revised by 
W. C. Berwick Sayers in accordance with 
modern library practice, has been printed. 
It is profusely illustrated with plans and 
elevations of the most modern English 
and American libraries. 


An interesting article on the use of 
Government documents in public libraries, 
particularly those of interest to business 
men, found in the Kansas Citian, Octo- 
ber 21, is by Mrs Jessie Scott Milliner, 
head of Document division, Public li- 
brary, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Department of education and the 
Enoch Pratt free library of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have combined in issuing a 
series of reading lists for the grades of 
public schools. The lists are classified by 
subjects and have annotated entries ar- 
ranged for the different grades. 


The Survey of business service in the 
public libraries of 109 large cities, is now 


ready for distribution (50 cents a copy). 
This survey was conducted by the Busi- 
ness branch of the Public library, New- 
ark, N. J., and may be obtained by writ- 
ing to that library. 


A “broadsheet” distributed by the 

Public library of Toronto presents the 
following at the head of a long list of 
books : 
To those whose acquaintance with the 
Public Reference Library is that of imag- 
ination, it may be of interest, and even sur- 
prise (as a gentleman working in the Li- 
brary suggested the other day) to give the 
titles of the books on the display counter. 
where are grouped for a month the new 
books on their way through. 

The Gambit is the title of a souvenir 
volume containing descriptions of the 
John G. White collections on chess in 
the Cleveland public library. Much of 
the material is furnished by the staff of 
the library, particularly articles pertain- 
ing to the history of John G. White, his 
collection of books on Folklore and 
Orientalia, and his famous chess collec- 
tion. 


A selected bibliography on Rural 
standards of living, compiled by Louise 
O. Bercaw, has been issued under the 
direction of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It contains reference to books, 
pamphlets and periodical articles dealing 
with the rural standards of living, and 
contains a few references to publications 
issued prior to 1920. 


The following announcement has been 
made in regard to the new library publi- 
cation to be issued by the Graduate library 
school of the University of Chicago: 


The Library Quarterly—“A Journal of In- 
vestigation and Discussion in the field of 
Library Science.” The editorial policy of The 
Library Quarterly will be that of a scholarly 
journal rather than a periodical; its chief in- 
terest will lie in defining valid criteria for every 
phase of library activity. The board of editors 
includes outstanding scholars in the field in 
Europe and America. Begins Jan. 1931. Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. 


> 
































The Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company, New York, has issued a new 
book on motorless flying which will be 
of interest for the public library where 
the young people are investigating all 
phases of the subject. It is called Hen- 
ley’s A B C of gliding and sailflying, 
edited, as are the other Henley books, 
by Major Victor W. Page. It is a sim- 
ple, practical and inexpensive treatise 
on modern gliding and the data has been 
carefully prepared with special reference 
to the needs of beginners in aviation. 


The Georgian Confession book, a 
counter-part of the old Victorian con- 
fession books, has been compiled by 
Gilbert H. Fabes. This book will doubt- 
less prove popular with those who are 
interested in what was said and thought 
by the persons eminent in the history of 
Great Britain in that period. The book 
begins with 24 pages of printed confes- 
sions of eminent people, followed by a 
large number of pages in which one’s 
friends and relations can by answering 


' certain printed questions make a perma- 


nent record of their faults, virtues, be- 
liefs and fancies. (Foyle.) 


The Newark public library and the 
Newark museum are issuing a new 
monthly publication to be called Design 
in Industry. The first number appeared 
May, 1930. A note addressed “To 
Manufacturers and Designers,” makes 
clear its purpose: In line with John 
Cotton Dana’s ideas on the service the 
museum and library might render to the 
designer in industry, this publication pre- 
sents the latest articles on the subject of 
design to be found in magazines, books 
and pamphlets. Brief annotations will 
show the scope of each article. 

The eight pages of the first number 
list about 50 references grouped under 
headings such as: Architecture, ceram- 
ics, metal work, packages, interior dec- 
oration, etc. Those of particular inter- 
est to business men will be found under 
Merchandising. 
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Residents of Newark will receive this 
bulletin on request. Issues will be mailed 
to non-residents for 25 cents. 


Here is a generous offer concerning a 
very valuable library tool presented by 
the Mayfair Agency—The Periodical 
Handbook for 1931. This handbook ac- 
complishes its purpose which is to answer 
questions commonly asked about the lead- 
ing publications to be found in every 
good library. While not attempting to 
give information about all the magazines 
the large libraries would probably order, 
it does cover adequately the magazines 
generally used by the small libraries. 

Although this service was formerly re- 
served for the Mayfair Agency custo- 
mers, it will be sent at this time to those 
libraries requesting it directly from the 
Mayfair Agency, 51 East 33rd Street, 
New York City. The latter, it will be re- 
membered, is owned and operated by 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, formerly 
under the name of the Franklin Square 
Agency. This has transferred its library 
business to the Mayfair Agency. 


A most interesting little volume, Traf- 
fic officer’s training manual, has been pre- 
pared by Clarence P. Taylor of the 
Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Re- 
search of Harvard University, formerly 
in charge of the police department of 
Berkeley, California. A foreword by 
August Vollmer, chief of police, Berkeley, 
California, and at present professor of 
police administration at the University of 
Chicago, sets forth the value of the in- 
formation presented in this day of incred- 
ible growth of motor vehicles, and the 
consequent congestion problems. 

Information and technical essentials 
for sound police operations in the field of 
traffic regulations and the best practices 
followed by the most advanced traffic de- 
partments are presented. The volume is 
published and distributed by the National 
Safety Council of Chicago. 
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The Library of Congress has issued a 
pamphlet, “Noteworthy maps, No. 3,” 
compiled by Lawrence Martin and Clara 
Egli. The preface gives very interest- 
ing information about these maps: 41 
are manuscript maps of which the only 
copies are in the Library of Congress; 
52 others are photostats of manuscript 
maps in other libraries. Five of the maps 
are George Washington items, one of 
which he made himself; the others he 
used and annotated in his own hand. 
One was drawn by General William 
Tecumseh Sherman immediately after 
the Battle of Shiloh. Others are the 
work of Zebulon M. Pike who carried 
out some of the earliest journeys to the 
headwaters of the Mississippi and across 
the Great Plains to Pike’s Peak and 
Santa Fe. One is an issue of the geog- 
raphy of Ptolemy, the great geographer 
of the second century. 

This list of maps is intended to assist 
persons who carry on investigations in 
the Library of Congress or who corre- 
spond with the librarian or with the Di- 
vision of maps. 


A proposed program for the future 
development of the Public library, Seat- 
tle, Washington, has been issued in 
pamphlet form under the title “A ten- 
year program for the Seattle public 
library.” A _ historical sketch of the 
library is followed by extended reports 
on the important features of library 
service, selected by the board of trustees 
and assigned to special committees for 
study: 


1) Population of Seattle (1889-1940) and 
reasonable future estimates that could be 


. used as a basis for the library’s proposed 


ten-year program; 2) Seattle Public li- 
brary’s maintenance expenditures (1890- 
1929) ; 3) Per capita library expenditures 
of Seattle and the 30 largest cities of the 
United States (1911-1928); 4) Plan for en- 
largement of the Central library building; 
5) History of the Seattle branch libraries 
and plans for their future development; 
6) Methods, plans and recommendations for 
future development of the work with 
schools; 7) Definition of, and recommenda- 


tions for, the development of municipal ref- 
erence service and county library service 
in Seattle; 8) Discussion of pensions for 
library employees; and 9) Endowments for 
library work and the development of spe- 
cial book collections. 


Bulletin No. 6 of the Public library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, 
contains a rather complete list of the “in- 
formal educational opportunities in Wash- 
ington.” These are for distribution to 
the residents of the city. 





What Writers Feed On 

To those small libraries in the **:tle 
fishing villages of Norway, we owe 
RGélvaag’s contribution to our litera- 
ture, “Giants in the earth,” an epic of. 
the pioneer’s struggle with the plains, 
because it is within the books he read 
there that he learned to know the eter- 
nal verities of life. He expresses his 
appreciation of libraries and books in 
the following tribute: 


I could do without banks; I have hands 
and might learn to make things for barter. 
I could get along without bakeries; the art 
of breadmaking is not difficult. So, too, 
with shoe shops and clothing stores. I 
never owned an automobile; hence, I have 
not felt the need of the repair shop. I 
might even eliminate the jeweler, because 
the sun and the moon and the stars and 
the ebb and flow of the sea tell me of time 
and the seasons. 

Music I might do without; nature is full 
of song. Painting and sculpture, also, 
though I would miss all these things fear- 
fully and I should grieve deeply if I could 
not have them. 

Not so with books, for they are to the 
soul what bread is to my body. 

My own lifespan is short and narrow. 
Yet nothing but life matters to me. To 
learn about it, I must seek out the great 
interpreters—the poet, the dramatist, and 
the novelist. For their senses are keener 
than mine. They have strained their vi- 
sion; they have laid their ear close up to 
the aching heart of Humanity and listened 
long and breathlessly. They have seen and 
heard things unspeakable. And the gods 
have lined their hands with magic filament, 
the result being that everything they touch 
turns to beauty, even sordidness and vul- 
gar ugliness. So I go to them to get wis- 
dom and understanding and beauty. Every 
time I am with them my fellowship with 
Humanity grows more intimate. 
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Library Schools 


I should be glad to have suggestions regard- 
ing the kind of news of library schools which 
Lrsraries considers desirable. : 

News stories of this school vary, I believe, 
even from the reports from other undergrad- 
uate schools, because the senior students con- 
tinue to live on the campus and to take their 
part in general college and campus activities. 
That is, as seniors they serve on student com- 
mittees, continue to hold membership and offices 
in campus organizations, share in the athletic 
and social activities of the student body. The 
students specializing in any other professional 
curriculum of the college have a similar partici- 
pation in college affairs. These demands the 
library school recognizes and believes that the 
student’s extra-curricular activities must be 
combined with the requirements of the curri- 
culum and be turned to the benefit of library 
service. A librarian who has carried extra- 
curricular responsibilities during her library 
school course may have developed abilities 
which serve her well in future organizing, in 
dealing with groups, in carrying through a 
piece of social organization. 

An example of this was the recent “campus 
night” when the College welcomed back the 
alumni. Fifteen out of 25 graduates of the 
library school returned for the occasion and 
were guests at the open house tea held in the 
library school. Elizabeth MacPherson of the 
present class was elected chairman of the Cam- 
pus Night committee for the entire college. 

Erne. M. Farr 
New Jersey College for Women Director 


Some of the answers that might be called 
general are the following: 

The kind of school news that will be of gen- 
eral interest as to what the school offers and 
by whom, and such personal news of students 
as will be of interest to alumni. As few “pink 
tea” items as can be called fair. Personal items 
ought not to include alumni who are less than 
three years in service —Editor. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The library school of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology announces the fol- 
lowing faculty ratings: Frances H. Kel- 
ly, professor and associate director; 
Elva S. Smith, Elva L. Bascom, and 
Martha Conner, associate professors; 
and Elizabeth Nesbitt, Katherine E. 
Schultz, and Ann Macpherson, assistant 
professors. 

Mrs Lester Leake Riley (Eleanor 
Sibley, 716) and Jane Errett, ’23, assist- 
ant cataloger, Public library, Dayton, 
Ohio, were visitors at the school in Oc- 
tober. 
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Genevieve J. Geiger, ’28, has been appointed 
librarian of the Practice high school, University 
of Mississippi, Oxford. 

L. Valeta King, ’24, has accepted a position 
as assistant in the Reference department of the 
Queens Borough public library, Jamaica, L. I. 

Helen D. Subers, 03, was employed by the 
Free library of Philadelphia to classify and 
catalog the special collection of foreign books. 
Miss Subers has had as assistants, Dorothea C. 
Baxter, Louise R. Criswell and Rose Stein. 

Leah M. Schueren, ’27, has been librarian of 
the Lee Road branch, Cleveland Heights pub- 
lic library since June, 1929. 


FRANCES H. KELLy 
Associate director 


Drexel Institute 


The students of the Drexel library 
school have effected a class organization 
and elected Eunice von Ende, of Moscow, 
Idaho, class president, and Mrs Anna F. 
Allen, of Allentown, Pa., secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Dorothy Bemis, librarian of the Lippin- 
cott library, University of Pennsylvania, 
has been added to the faculty as part-time 
instructor and is giving the course in 
order work. 

In addition to the regulation routine, 
the class has had the pleasure of hearing 
Dr Richard Oehler, of Frankfurt, Ger- | 
many, lecture on the new European 
library buildings and library prospects, 
followed by a talk on the International 
library conference in Rome in 1929, by 
Theodore W. Koch, librarian of North- 
western University. After the lecture the 
class entertained the visitors at a tea in 
the picture gallery. 

Among the special lecturers for the 
month was Harriet T. Root, librarian of 
the Public library, Bethlehem, Pa., who 
spoke on Publicity for the small town 
library. 

Mrs Fanny Cox Hendrie, Alice R. 
Brooks and Margaret Spillam represented 
the library school faculty at the meeting 
of the Pennsylvania library association at 
Wernersville, October 21-24. 

Instructors and students have enjoyed 
the round of library visits paid in the fall 
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term. At the Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art the class had the pleasure of hearing 
Dr Franco Bruno Averardi, of the Uni- 
versity of Florence, Italy, lecture on 
Italian art. 
ANNE W. How.Lanp 
Director 


New Jersey College for Women 

All full-time students attended the New 
Jersey State library association meeting 
at Passaic, October 10, at which the pro- 
gram was devoted to the reading inter- 
ests of the “in between age” and to the 
life and poetry of Emily Dickinson. 

The library school has selected sopho- 
mores and juniors who are planning to 
take the library course, to serve as cus- 
todians of the Neighborhood House li- 
brary station, under the supervision of 
the New Brunswick public library. This 
will be credited toward the two months 
of preliminary practice work required by 
the school. 

The class visited the Perth Amboy pub- 
lic library,, October 23, where each stu- 
dent followed up some question in library 
methods or organization previously 
chosen. 


Reada Siegler, ’28, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the Children’s department, Newark 
public library, to become assistant librarian 
in a large high school library in Newark. 


ETHEL M. Farr 
Director 


Pratt Institute 


The annual reception of the Gradu- 
ates’ association to the class was held on 
November 7 in the Art gallery, where 
the 50 best prints of the year furnished 
an interesting background. There were 
107 present, including the staff and the 
class. Nineteen classes were represented, 
the banner ones being 1930 with 12 mem- 
bers, 1927 with 11, 1928 with 8, and 1923 
with seven. Two came from Philadel- 
phia, one from Hartford, three from 
Stamford, and several from Westchester 
county and New Jersey. We never had 


a friendlier gathering, and everyone 
seemed glad they came. 

The course of lectures by visiting 
librarians was opened on November 4 by 
a comprehensive and well-organized talk 
by James I. Wyer, director of the New 
York state library, on the library pro- 
fession. The following week we were 
glad to welcome the new librarian of the 
Brooklyn public library, Milton J. Fer- 
guson, who talked to the class about the 
history and activities of the library, sur- 
prising us all by his grasp of a situation 
to which he was so recently a stranger. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
St. Louis library school 

Minimum requirements for entrance to 
the St. Louis library school have been 
changed as follows: 

Beginning with the class entering the 
school in September, 1932, applicants for 
admission to the entrance examinations 
held in June each year, must have com- 
pleted such work as would be accepted 
for admission to the junior class of an 
approved college or university. As for- 
merly, candidates holding a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college will be 
admitted without examination on the 
presentation of acceptable records. All 
candidates, including college graduates, 
must have satisfactorily completed at 
least two weeks of preliminary practical 
work in the St. Louis public library or in 
some other library acceptable to the 
school, before being formally admitted. 

On Thursday,’October 30, 1930, Miss 
Lutie E. Stearns lectured on Pioneer 
library work in Wisconsin. 

On Tuesday, November 11, 1930, Mr 
Kolbjorn Fjeld of the Deichmanske 
Bibliotek, Oslo, Norway, gave us the his- 
tory of the development of libraries in 
Norway, with brief mention of the move- 
ment in other Scandinavian countries. 


Mother Marie Antoinette Boland, ’30, has 
been reorganizing the library of the College 
of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, since grad- 
uation last June. 














Lois Henze, ’30, (S. C. Library work with 
children) returned to Bloomington, Ind., 
as head of the Monroe County department 
of the Public library. 

Marjorie Decker, ’29, (S. C. Library work 
with children) was appointed assistant 
librarian, High-School library, Madison, 
Wisconsin, September 1, 1930. 

Elsie C. Strassweg, ’30, returned to the 
staff of the Public library, Evansville, In- 
diana, as branch librarian. 


ARTHUR E. Bostwick 
Director 


Simmons College 


Excursions outside the walls, and visi- 
tors from without, have marked recent 
days at Simmons. 

An evening meeting of the Special Li- 
braries association of Boston at the Kir- 
stein branch of the Public library en- 
abled Miss Blunt to show her class a 
business branch of the latest pattern 
under most favorable conditions, as well 
as a library meeting. 

For the Massachusetts library club’s 
fortieth anniversary program, classes 
were suspended to permit students and 
faculty to attend. 

In groups the girls visited the Tercen- 
tenary exhibit of the treasures of 
the Boston public library under Dr 
Haraszti’s guidance. 

Dr Frank P. Hill found one right use 
of leisure was to pass on to library stu- 
dents some of the wisdom won in 50 
years of library work, and has given 
three addresses here. 

A new feature this year is to be a talk 
by Henry R. Huntting on binding and 
mending, with demonstrations by one of 
his staff. 

Then we are lucky to be in Boston this 
year when the president of the A. L. A. 
comes visiting, and Mr Strohm was good 
enough to “say good morning” to us on 
November 13. 

After Christmas, the program in li- 
brary work for boys and girls enters on 
its specialization with courses in chil- 
dren’s work and story-telling, and the 
members admitted to the program have 
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finally been determined upon. Not over 
25 can be accommodated, and no “re- 
cruiting” is necessary to fill the quota, 
but some inevitably have to be disap- 
pointed when the limit is reached. 
June RicHarpson DoNNELLY 


Director 
University of Wisconsin 

The 39 members of the twenty-fifth 
class, 1930, come from 15 states, 25 are 
graduates of 20 universities and colleges, 
including 13 from the University of 
Wisconsin. Twenty-eight have had ex- 
tensive travel, and 16 have had consider- 
able library experience varying from one 
to 11 years. 

Thus the class comes together with an 
adequate background of education, the 
members bringing varied interests to 
contribute to the group life, such as lo- 
cality, travel, the customs of different 
colleges, and adventures in work, all of 
which are recognized factors in training 
for library service. (Abstract of report.) 

M. E. HAzELTINE 
Preceptor 


Corinne Bacon, formerly director of 
the library school at Drexel Institute, will 
join: the faculty of the Syracuse School 
of library science for a course of lectures 
in Book selection in the spring of 1931. 





An organization with valuable work 


* in its agenda is that of the Association 


of Record librarians of North America. 
Its membership represents the statistical 
departments of many of the largest hos- 
pitals in the country. Its purpose is to 
standardize statistical work of the hos- 
pital and raise to a high plane the quali- 
fications of those engaged in the work. 





Emily Van Dorn Miller, editor of A. 
L. A. publications, has been granted a 
five months’ leave of absence from her 
work at A. L. A. Headquarters. She 
will spend the time in rest and recrea- 
tion in the Mediterranean country. 
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Book Week 

The third annual book parade of the 
children of Soulard branch of the St. 
Louis public library was held on Octo- 
ber 25. 

The newspapers of the city played it 
up very interestingly, particularly with 
pictures in the St. Louis Times. The 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, speaking of it 
editorially, said: 

A world of fancy come to life, our reporter 
said, and he wasn’t sure whether it was childish 
fancy alone, or maybe partly adult fancy, as 
well. While he watched, everybody of any im- 
portance went by: Raggedy Ann, Penrod, the 
Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe, Pinocchio, 
Peter Rabbit, the Little Tin Soldier, Red Rid- 
ing Hood, Pocahontas. Story Book Land had 
decided that turn about was fair play and so 
out of the Soulard library its people walked, 
led by the Pied Piper of Hamelin, wearing his 
Sunday best of scarlet and gold, on his way to 
Koppelberg Hill. Little Boy Blue, Mary, Mary 
Quite Contrary, Cinderella, Tommy Tucker, 
the Italian, Ukrainian and Czecho-Slovakian 
cousins, Wendy, Peter Pan’s girl friend; in 
fact, 125 characters from that enchanted realm 
left their story book houses and paraded 10 
blocks around Soulard Market to Broadway 
and back to their shelves. The reporter was 
right in his speculations. There are pirates and 
Treasure Island really is in the Mississippi 
somewhere between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Meramec. Chests of gold do lie half-sunken in 
the sand, awaiting light-hearted adventurers. 
And anybody can go there in a birch-bark canoe 
—or a story book. 





Mrs Carl Schurz in Kindergarten 
History 

An article by Elizabeth Jenkins, “How 
the kindergarten found its way to Amer- 
ica,” appeared in the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, September, 1930. The main 
theme of the article is the place of Mrs 
Carl Schurz in kindergarten history, in 
which certain facts relating to that his- 
tory are brought to light. Reprints may 
be had from Dr Joseph Schafer, super- 
intendent of the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. Copies for free distribution 


are in the hands of Miss Jenkins, 854 
Chalmers Place, Chicago, and may be 
had on request. 
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More health for many and more happiness 
for all who help, result from buying Christ- 
mas Seals. 





Rural Talent 

A trustees’ dinner was said to be an 
interesting feature of the meeting at 
Marquette, Michigan. At the dinner the 
County commissioner of schools, Walter 
F. Gries, told of an essay contest in the 
rural schools of Marquette County for 
which prizes were offered by one of the 
trustees of the Peter White public library 
of Marquette. There were 95 essays sent 
in by children in the rural schools, and 
the nine prize winners were brought to 


- Marquette for the trustees’ dinner. Af- 


ter the dinner, the winners of the first 
prize and of the two second prizes read 
their essays. The first prize was $10 and 
the second prizes $2 each. The prize 
winners were a Finnish boy, a Finnish 
girl, and a Swedish girl. The occasion 
was a great event in their lives. 





Christine Holt, of Los Angeles, has re- 
ceived an award for her skill in book- 
binding from the Employing Bookbinders 
of America. Her winning work is a set 
of three tiny books, each containing three 
Lincoln addresses. 
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Department of School Libraries 


Fateful are the leisure hours; they win 
or lose for us all eternity—Lorado Taft. 














Boy Scout Reading: A Definite 
Program 

Considerable has been written on the 
need, value, and possibilities of codpera- 
tion between public libraries and Boy 
Scout organizations. But very little has 
appeared in professional library litera- 
ture concerning a definite reading pro- 
gram actually completed. 

In 1927, the Boy Scout Council, Ham- 
mond, Ind., felt the need of a greater 
reading stimulus for its boys than was 
being offered in the city at that time. Ac- 
cordingly, the Council reading committee 
in codperation with the superintendent 
of schools and the Hammond public li- 
brary, evolved the following reading pro- 
gram which was used with fair success 
in 1928, 1929, but with much better re- 
sults in 1930, due to an added feature to 
be explained later. That the Hammond 
plan has merit is evidenced by the fact 
that councils of several large eastern 
cities have written the local executive 
for details of the reading program. 

The basic element of the program is a 
series of four reading awards given as 
rapidly as the scout completes the work 
assigned for each award. 

The first three awards consist of cel- 
luloid buttons varying in color and num- 
ber. The first is blue and white with 
the initials and emblem of the Boy Scouts 
of America in the middle and the follow- 
ing words around the edge, Hammond 
Council, Reading Award No. 1. The 
second and third awards are identical to 
the first except for colors and numbers. 
The second award is red and white, the 
third award yellow and black. All three 
awards are conferred by troop librarians. 
The fourth award is a beautiful silver 
medal sold to the local council by the na- 


tional Boy Scouts of America. It is con- 
ferred only at a “Court of Honor,” gen- 
erally by the city librarian in person who 
is a member of the court. 

To secure the various awards, a scout 
must complete the following reading, and 
before securing the silver medal must 
pass an oral review before either the city 
librarian or the supervisor of children’s 
work of the Hammond public library. 

To receive the first award, a scout must 
read six books selected from a specially 
printed 22 page booklet listing 123 books 
and chosen from six different classifica- 
tions contained in the same booklet ; also, 
the scout must read three stories in any 
issue of Boys’ Life not previously read. 
To receive the second award, a scout 
must read an additional five books and 
nine stories selected as for the first 
award; the third award requires another 
six books and nine stories similarly se- 
lected ; the fourth award, six books and 
six stories selected in like manner, or a 
total of 23 books and 27 stories in Boys’ 
Life, plus the oral review. 

To simplify and systematize records, 
four 3x5 cards, one for each award, were 
specially printed on both sides, leaving on 
one side suitable blank spaces for titles 
of books read in each of the six classifica- 
tions and dates of Boys’ Life from which 
the stories were selected. On the reverse 
side of the card, blank spaces were left 
for the signature of parent, teacher, 
scoutmaster or troop librarian; to certify 
that the scout had read the books and 
stories indicated during the stated time 
period. (Time limit on each award, three 
months. ) 

Many boys who read little previously, 
at least in the classifications required, 
enjoyed the fun and value of definite, 
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continuous reading. Yet, it remained for 
a new feature, added to the above, to in- 
terest the largest number of scouts in the 
reading program. 

This was the introduction of an inter- 
troop reading contest. From January 1 
to September 30, 1930, 29 troops parti- 
cipated in the contest. 

Each troop elected one of their num- 
ber to act as troop librarian, to keep the 
troop’s reading records and to represent 
the troop at a monthly meeting held at 
10 a. m. the last Saturday of each month 
at the main building of the Hammond 
public library, presided over jointly by 
the Chief Scout executive, the supervisor 
of children’s work and the city librarian. 
As a reward for their efforts and for 
faithful attendance at the Saturday meet- 
ings, the city librarian and Chief Scout 
executive took the troop librarians, late 
in September, for an all day hike to the 
Dunes on the shores of Lake Michigan. 

That the reading contest was a success 
is evidenced by the following facts: nearly 
100 boys embarked on the reading pro- 
gram ; 82 received the first award ; 59, the 
second; 43, the third; 35, the silver 
medal; and three completed the whole 
program over again, receiving a specially 
engraved silver medal reading, Eighth 
Reading Award. A total of 1,324 selected 
books, and 1,465 stories were read during 
the nine-month period. 

A prize was offered to the troop scoring 
the highest number of points. Each first 
award counted five points; each second 
award, 15; each third award, 30; each 
fourth award, 50. Thus each scout who 
secured the silver medal for himself, also 
at the same time scored 100 points for 
his troop in the inter-troop reading con- 
test. In addition to this, his reading also 
was credited toward the national merit 
badge for reading in case he attempted to 
qualify for that award. 

The awarding of the prize to the win- 
ning troop was made at the fall “Court 
of Honor” held on October 6, and is best 


described by the following paragraph ex- 
tracted from the newspaper reporter’s 


account of the evening’s program: 

However, the big event was when Mr How- 
ard announced that Troop 25 of St. Casimir’s 
school had earned the most points, thereby be- 
coming the honor troop for receiving the $15 
library of books which he personally was donat- 
ing to the winning troop. The books were 
turned over to the troop representatives at the 
court. The library consists of six volumes, 
one on Indian lore, and the others on construc- 
tion of toys and useful articles, these books 
being selected by the boys themselves. 


Public library J. A. Howarp 
Hammond, Ind. Librarian 





School Children and the Radio 

A questionnaire sent out by the United 
States Office of Education, based on the 
1929-30 programs of the American 
School of the Air, brought out some in- 
teresting answers: 

The school children of America do not 
like earnest but long winded radio lec- 
tures. They prefer radio drama, espe- 
cially historical sketches. 

Children like history better than liter- 
ary or musical programs. 

Dramatization was the type of presen- 
tation overwhelmingly preferred. 

Orchestra music is preferred to all 
other types. 

All the children like music. 

These likes and dislikes will be heeded 
in this year’s schedule of the American 
School of the Air. Twenty-six major 
events of American history have been 
turned into little dramas and will be pre- 
sented every Monday afternoon at 2:30 
p. m., E. S. T., beginning October 20. 
Music appreciation periods for the pri- 
mary and intermediate grades will be 
broadcast on alternate. Tuesdays; on 
Thursdays, a similar but more advanced 
period will be presented for the junior 
and senior high school pupils. Great 
care has been taken in the preparation 
of these programs, and three illustrated 
textbooks have been published to be used 
by the radio classes. Every Wednesday 
some literary work will be dramatized. 
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On Fridays, the first part of the period 
will be devoted to vocational guidance 
and the second part to a discussion of 
current events. During the vocational 
guidance series many prominent leaders 
in various fields will talk. 

More than half of the teachers of 
these radio classes consider the programs 
periods of recreation as well as instruc- 
tion. About eighty per cent use books 
and pictures to illustrate the programs. 





Poster Contest 

The joy and value of books to be 

found in libraries will be the subject of 
a poster contest to be conducted by the 
American Library Association in 13 
southern states. The states are: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
‘ Junior and senior high school students 
only are invited to enter the poster con- 
test ; $100 for books will be given to the 
school library of a student winning first 
prize, the books to be marked with a 
bookplate bearing the student’s name. 
Two $50 prizes, four $25 and five $20 
prizes, of the same character as the first, 
will also be awarded. Books will be se- 
lected by the school librarian from a new 
list of Books for Recreational Reading 
now being prepared by the School Libra- 
ries section of the A. L. A. Prizes will 
be given by the National Association of 
Book Publishers in codperation with the 
A. L. A., to be announced at the fifty- 
third annual conference of the latter as- 
sociation in the summer of 1931. 

The American Library Association 
hopes to obtain designs for three or four 
posters showing the educational, recrea- 
tional or informational value of books, 
which can be reproduced for use by 
libraries, and will pay between $25 and 
$50 for any designs so used. 

Questions about the contest should be 
addressed by the school librarian to the 
A. L. A. state representative. 


Council of School Librarians 

The Pennsylvania Council of School 
Librarians announces a meeting at Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania, between Christ- 
mas and New Year. Mary E. Myers, 
High School library, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, is president, and Elizabeth Hoge, 
Senior High School library, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, secretary-treasurer. 

The Council was organized four years 
ago and has a membership of nearly 200 
out of the 500 school librarians in the 
state. Its professional organ, the News- 
letter, is published four times annually 
and is received by those who have paid 
the annual dues of $1. School librarians 
need the Council and the Council needs 
them. 





Harvard University Library’ 

... With the gift of 370 volumes, 
John Harvard founded the Harvard li- 
brary in 1638, two years before the first 
book was printed in British North 
America. The Harvard University li- 
brary with its 2,800,000 volumes is, 
today, the fifth largest library in the 
world.. The Bibliotheque Nationale is 
the largest, the British Museum, the 
Library of Congress and the New York 
public library taking second, third and 
fourth places, respectively. 

Until 1764 the library had a slow and 
steady growth. The fire of that year de- 
stroyed the library, but it quickly re- 
gained its position, and the books added 
at this time were not so exclusively of a 
theological nature as those that had been 
destroyed. It was not until 1838, how- 
ever, that Harvard had a separate build- 
ing for the library. In 1877, an addition 
to this building contained the first 
modern library iron stacks. 

Since 1840, the number of books in 
the library has been duplicated every 20 
years. Many private gifts have aug- 





1From address of Walter B. Briggs, assistant-libra- 
rian, Howard University library, before the Pasa- 
dena library club (Calif.), May 23. 
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mented the collection. The Widener me- 
morial library building was erected in 
1915 as a memorial to Harry Elkins 
Widener, a Harvard ’10 graduate who 
lost his life in the Titanic disaster. The 
private library of Mr Widener presented 
to the University library contained 3,000 
volumes and included many rare items 
particularly in the field of English liter- 
ature. 

That the future of the library is 
assured, is shown by the fact that in the 
year 1928-1929 books were added to the 
collection having an estimated value of 
$1,000,000. This great addition was 
made thru gifts of books and money, 
chiefly from graduates. One item of this 
banner year was a gift of 88 Shakes- 
peare quartos from the bequest of Wil- 
liam A. White of Brooklyn, New York. 
These were appraised by Dr A. S. W. 
Rosenbach at $435,000. 





News from the Field 
East 
Helen B. Sheehan, Simmons ’26, for 
a number of years an assistant in the 
Public library, Manchester, N. H., has 
been appointed librarian of the Cathedral 
library at Manchester. 


According to the terms of the will of 
the late B. A. Hawley, $100,000 has been 
left for the erection and furnishing of a 
Hawley Memorial children’s library at 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


Mr R. W. G. Vail has been appointed 
librarian of the American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. Mr 
Vail succeeds Mr C. S. Brigham who 
becomes director of the society. 


Mildred Wyman, Simmons ’27, for- 
merly librarian at Northfield Seminary, 
was married on September 22 to Glen- 
don B. Doane, and is now living at 155R 
Summer Street, Somerville, Mass. 


The city library of Springfield, Mass., 
in a report just issued, reviews its cumu- 
lative growth in the last 25 years. It 


has built up a splendid collection of 
books; the classified collection of inex- 
pensive prints has expanded to approxi- 
mately half a million; and the circulation 
of these pictures is not far short of 200,- 
000, but figures fail to give any idea 
of the extended and varied use made of 
this collection. The 1,100 phonograph 
records are in constant use. Circulation 
through deposit stations the past year 
has quadrupled. The books now number 
377,417; and the circulation has grown 
to 1,777,713 volumes. The reference 
room maintains a study collection re- 
served for adult education classes and 
has published lists embracing books on 


a great variety of subjects. Work was © 


carried on with Americanization classes. 
A case in the delivery room filled with 
100 readable older books, some old-time 
favorites, has proved extraordinarily 
popular, the books going out almost as 
fast as they could be placed on the 
shelves. Three prospective library sites 
have been deeded to the library associa- 
tion. 
Central Atlantic 

Edith I. Wright, Pratt 714, is at pres- 
ent cataloging in College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pa. 


Dorothy Staples, Simmons ’23, has 
been appointed librarian of the High 
school library, Oswego, N. Y. 


Reubie G. Holliday, Pratt ’30, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Bloom- 
ingdale branch of the New York public 
library. 


Ruth. F. Vanderpool, Simmons ’25, 
was recently married to Karl H. Hub- 
bard, and is living at 55 Terrace Park, 
Rochester, New York. 


The following appointments have been 
made to the staff of the Public library, 
Englewood, N. J.: Ida Josephine Duff, 
Pittsburgh ’05, supervisor of Children’s 
work; Wilma Boisselier, Columbia ’29, 
first-assistant; Elizabeth M. Paterson, 
Columbia ’29, children’s librarian. 
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Kathryn G. Bischoff, Pratt ’29, assist- 
ant in the Public library, Passaic, New 
Jersey, was married on November 1 to 
Samuel P. Horton. 


Elizabeth Eveleth, Simmons ’29, is 
now on the staff of the lending library 
of the Handicraft Gift Shop, 2 Rugby 
Road, Schenectady, New York. 


The new Wyoming branch library 
building of the Free library, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, was dedicated on Wednes- 
day evening, October 29, with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


Charles R. Hardin has been appointed 
to the Board of trustees of the Public 
library of Newark, N. J., to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Richard C. Jen- 
kinson. 


Madeline B. Flewwelling, Pratt ’27, 
chief assistant in the circulating depart- 
ment of the Pratt Institute free library, 
was married on September 27 to Willard 
F. Read, Jr. Mrs Read is to continue 
her work. 


Leonore M. Naylor, Pratt ’26, former- 
ly head of the Extension department of 
the Utica public library, has taken the 
position of division head in the Central 
circulation department of the Enoch 
Pratt free library in Baltimore. 


Jessie Davis, Simmons ’24, for a num- 
ber of years on the library staff at Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, was 
married in June to Furlonge Flynn. Mrs 
Flynn is continuing her connection with 
Skidmore College as assistant librarian 
and instructor in the English depart- 
ment. 


Sarah B. Askew, librarian and organ- 
izer of the New Jersey public library 
commission, was appointed secretary of 
the commission, the position formerly 
filled by the late Henry C. Buchanan. 
The place will take the title of “librarian 
and secretary of the New Jersey public 
library commission.” 


Dorothy Lobbett, Simmons ’26, for a 
number of years a children’s librarian in 
the Public library, Rochester, N. Y., was 
married in August to William Burdick, 
and is living at 250 Rutgers Street, 
Rochester. Mrs Burdick has recently 
been made children’s librarian at the 
Monroe branch of the Rochester public 
library. 

Among recent appointments at the 
Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore, 
Maryland, are: 

Elizabeth Litsinger, reference assistant 
in charge of documents; Harriet P. 
Turner, reference assistant; Maria C. 
Brace, acting head of Industrial depart- 
ment; Rea J. Steele, head of Teachers’ 
department; and Mrs Evangeline Whit- 
more Thurber, assistant at information 
desk. 


The Public library, Newark, N. J., has 
on exhibition a wonderful collection in 
commemoration of the two-thousandth 
anniversary of the birth of the Roman 
poet, Vergil. The Newark Museum also 
has opened an exhibit jointly with the 
library. It has devoted its court to de- 
picting the rise of Mediterranean culture 
and the daily life of Romans of Vergil’s 
time. The exhibits will be open until De- 
cember 31. 


The report to the District commission- 
ers through the trustees of the Public 
library of Washington, D. C., states 
that the public library “had received, as 
always heretofore, a disproportionately 
small percentage of the money spent for 
municipal maintenance as compared with 
other cities where an average of 1.3 per 
cent of all municipal expenditures is de- 
voted to libraries, as against 0.9 per cent 
of the District’s maintenance expendi- 
tures received by the Washington public 
library.” 

The appropriation for the past year 
was $534,340, of which $384,340 was for 
maintenance and $150,000 for the build- 
ing and equipping of the Northeastern 
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branch library. An average of $1.02 per 
capita is asked for maintenance next 
year. 


The Municipal reference library of 
New York City, organized in 1913 with 
500 volumes, has grown to such an ex- 
tent that recently, it has been moved to 
larger quarters on the twenty-second 
floor of the Municipal Building. On its 
shelves are now more than 50,000 books 
and pamphlets on the administrative and 
technical problems of city government. ~ 

The first proposition was the creation 
of a library which should assemble com- 
plete files of the printed reports, cal- 
endars, minutes and special reports of 
the various New York City boards and 
departments. To this has been added 
similar material of outstanding American 
and foreign cities. The library publishes 
a weekly bulletin which is sent to all city 
officials and employes who desire it. 

Central 

Marjorie Shupe, of Laureville, Ohio, 
has been appointed librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


Olivia J. Fulton, Pratt ’29, has been 
appointed children’s librarian in the Pub- 
lic library, Clinton, Iowa. 


Elva Rulon, Pratt ’07, librarian of 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, has 
gone to Palm Harbor, Florida, for a 
year’s leave of absence. 


Evelyn Morgan, for several years 
librarian of the Chatham branch, Chi- 
cago public library, has resigned to be 
married to Peter B. Wolter of the Mc- 
Clurg Publishing Company. 

Mrs Ada McCormick Mosher, Pratt 
12, formerly head of the business and 
commerce division of the Detroit public 
library, has been appointed to a position 
in the general reference division of the 
Cleveland public library. 


Mrs M. E. Frankhauser, state librarian 
of Michigan, and her daughter were in- 
jured when their car overturned on the 
journey back from the meeting of the 
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Michigan library association at Mar- 
quette. Both are recovering rapidly 
from their injuries. 


West 
Helen Hancock, B. S., Columbia, ’27, 
cataloger of the Oklahoma library com- 
mission, sailed from New York, No- 
vember 29, with the Floating University. 


Elaine Boylan, M. S., Columbia, ’30, 
has returned to her position as assistant 
secretary of the Oklahoma library com- 
mission, after a three months’ visit in 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


Frances B. Angelillo, Albany, ’26, is 
reference librarian of the Oklahoma libra- 
ry commission, succeeding Margurete 
McGuire who is on a year’s leave to 
attend the University of Oklahoma library 
school. 


Theodore ,.L. Trost, A. M., Michigan, 
’30, for seven years a member of the 
staff of the University of Michigan 
library, has been appointed librarian of 
Eden Theological Seminary, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 


Pacific Coast 


Helen Johns, Pratt ’21, formerly li- 
brarian of the Public library at Long- 
view, Washington, is now head of the 
circulation department in the University 
of Washington library at Seattle. 


Marguerite Campbell, Simmons ’17, 
has been appointed librarian of the new 
medical library of the School of Medi- 
cine, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


Jessie A. Harris, Simmons ’22, is now 
librarian of the High school at La Jolla, 
California, after having completed a 
year of graduate work at the University 
of Michigan library school. 





Wanted— Position as general assistant 
in reference or circulation department 
by teachers’ college and library school 
graduate. Four years’ experience. Ad- 
dress Betty Mather, Wells, Michigan. 














